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Boe ESIDES 4 this SO ITS ? 
could not have been afforded over 


and above the larger Work unleſs the 
Subſcription-Price had been higher, it 
would not have been fo uſeful if ati- 
nexed to, and bound up with, the Se- 
cond Volume, (as it is in the Edition 
from which the Tranſlation was made) 
ſince there is already a copious Index. e 
It is in itſelf a diſtinct, continued Diſ- 1 
courſe, the Subjects of which are num | | 
bered with Figures correſponding to 
others. in the Body of the Work. It is 
deſigned for an Help as well to Reflec- I 
tion, as to the Memory, and may be oY 
termed a Manual, or Memorandum- | 
Book, of Chriftian Morality. In this 


View it may be uſeful even to Subſeri- 
„ 


[ 27... 07 hs by theſe Reaſons may bel © 
N > clined to purchaſe it, though it is not 


abſolutely neceſſary towards the Com- 

pletion of that which they have al- 

ready. And other Perſons will be di- 

rected by the Figures found here, to 

thoſe Parts of a Book in which the 
5 Subjects are treated on more at large. 


KINO TOoNH, 
Auguſt 3, 1768. 
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o Mr. Du Movutin's 
1C TREATISE ON. 
; PEACE OF SOUL, 
25 
| CONTENT of Minxo. 
; BOOK I. 
Of Peace with GOD. 
11˙» 5 


INTRODUCTION to Peace of Soul. 
1 WNEACE is a Charadteriſtick of the 
P Diſciples of IEsus CuRIST. It is 
| the Legacy he bequeathed us by Will 
et his Death. 2 He that has not Peace within 
bim ſelſ, cannot have it without, 3 Nothing 
.  Hught to be neglected for acquiring it. 4 Ha- 
Fring this Peace, is the Poſſeſſion of all other 
2 Bleſſings; and not having it, is the Loſs of 
N B them 


2 


Bk, I. Peace of MA N 1 IT. 


* 


them all, and ourſelves too. 5 In Order to 


attain it, we muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be 


captivated by the Things of this World: Gop 


ought to be the ſole Maſter of our Heart. 
6 This Peace is more eaſy 


* 


5 


than acquired; but we ought not therefore to 


be diſcouraged. 7 It ts by no Means to be 


enjoyed perfectly in this Life however, what 
the Believer poſſeſſes of it is an Anticipation of 
Paradiſe. 8 The End of this Tx ATIs is to 


contribute towards acquiring it; and every 
Chriſtian ought to unite therein. 
9 We ought to endeasour to maintain Peace 
with God, with ourſelves, and our Neighbour, 
whether in Proſperity, or in Adverſity, and 
in all oy Circumſtances of Life. 


CHAP. H. 


cence, and f the Loſs of this Peace by Sin. 


07 the Peace of Meu in the State Inno- 7 


AN, in the State of Innocence, ; 
cankd not but live in Peace with | 


Gee, with bimſelf, and with the other Crea- ö 


„and be perſeciy happy. 2 By his Sin 3 


Agreement be- 


he = diſturbed the bleſſed 


tween God and him. 3 S N from the 
| + $46 =Þ Creator, 


— 
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Bk. I. In tþe State of Innocence, Ch. II. 
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Creator, he has no, farther Agreement with 
the Creatures. 4 He ſees himſelf at War with 
thoſe of his own Species. 5 He wat War 


with himſelf, becauſe his Paſſions are engaged 
againſt his Reaſon, and each other. 6 His 


Fleſh is engaged againſt his Spirit, and his Spi- 
rit againſt his Fleſh. 7 Man, in becoming a 
Sinner, plunged himſelf into an Abyſs of 

'Evils. He already ſuffers very ſharp ones in 
this World; but he has ſtill greater to fear 


in another Life. 8 Sin fills his Soul with 


Trouble, Diſturbance, and Remorſe. 


9 There are indeed Sinners whofe. Con- 


ſcience is in a Kind of Lethargy; 10 but this 


Supineneſs, or Security, is nothing leſs than 
a State of Peace. 11 Conſcience, has been laid 
aſleep in vain, ſhe wakes ſometimes, and fiercely 
aſſaults the Sinner. 12 That Wickednefs is 
followed by dreadful Diſquietudes, is proved 
by Experience. 13 If there are profeſt Sin- 
ners as compoſed as they appear, the Obſer- 


ver is to be referred to the Hour of their : 


Death. 


e 1 OP. 
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CHAP, II 


Of Max's Reconciliation with G O D by Jesus 


CHRIST, 


I A /{ EN being Sinners, and as ſuch, Ene- 
| mies of God, the News of their Re- 
conciliation with God by JzsUus CurI5T 
cannot but be infinitely agreeable to them. 
2 Jesvs CHRIST, by his Death, has made full 
Satisfaction to the Divine Juſtice on their be- 
half. 3 The Debt therefore of their Sins is 


Man's Reconciliation Ch. III. 


diſcharged, provided that they lay hold by a 


true Faith on the Merit of their Savjour's 
Death, 4 News ſo intereſting to Sinners 
ought always to fill them with Joy, Admi- 
ration, and a Love of God and Jeſus Chriſt. 


5 The Aſſurance of our Reconciliation with 


God is the only Foundation of Peace of Soul, 


and Content of Mind. 6 Without this Aſſu- 


rance, neither Honours, nor Riches, nor 


Pleaſures, nor whatever the World offers, 
could procure them. 7 A true Faith ſhelters 


us from the Threatnings of the Law, and 


Remorſe of Conſcience. 8 The Merit of 


Jzsus ChRIST, which is greater than our 


Sins, animates us againſt the Terrors they 
give us. 9 This Aſſurance produces Joy and 
Peace in the Soul of the Believer. 19 The not 

. taſting 


5% 
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11 
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Bk. I. with God by Ixsus CHRIST. Ch. III. 
taſting of this inward Joy and Peace, proceeds 


from Want of Faith. 11 We ought there- 

fore to endeavour to. obtain it by Piety, and 
\Y* the Practice of good Works. 12 Peace with 
God is inſeparable from Peace with Man; and 
he who has not this, cannot have the other. 


CHAP. IV. 


General Method; to be taken for pre e 
C Peace with GOD. 


which are very well adapted to main- 


tain our Peace with God. 2 The Firft is, to 


pay. him the Worſhip and Service we owe him, 


Worſhip muſt be pure, and ſuch as he re- 
quires. 3 The Second is, Reading, Medita- 


, is a Source. of Peace and Comfort. 4 The 

l F | Third is, having an intimate Communion with 

4 W God by Prayer. 5 It is hereby we find the 

of 1 Peace he proclaims to us in his Word. 6 The 
Ii Sacrifices of the Law led in ſome meaſure to 

ur ; * 

ey this Duty. 7 God commands us to call upon 


miſes. 
a Ifa, Ixii. 12. 
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HERE are ſome general Methods 


as being the Redeemed of the Lord*; but this 


ting, and attentively hearing his Word, which 


him, and encourages us thereto by his Pro- 


} 
| 
| 


* 
6 Bk. I. General Metbods tobe taken, &c. Ch. V. 
miſes. 8 Prayer tends not only to obtain 
Aſſiſtance in our Necefiities, but alſo to glo- 
rify God. 9g We ought to be excited thereto 


by the greatneſs of his Bleſſings, and the Con- 
fideration of our natural Miſery. | 
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CHA P. X. 
97 the Love 7 "4 


HE Love of God is a Subject we 
cannot meditate _ too often.. 2 It 
is the Bond of Perfetineſs to unite the faithful Bi 
with the Supreme Being. 3 They find the | p : 
Tokens of this Love of God ene them 
in every Thing which happens to them in this 
World. 4 The greateſt Token of his Lore 
with which God has preſented us, is our Re- 
demption, wherein there is an inexhauſtible | . 
Store of Love. 5 It is therefore our Duty o 
return him, as far as is poſſible, Love for Love. | 
6 We ought to love God rather becauſe he is + I 
8 | ſupremely amiable, than on Account of _ I 
Good which he does us, and what we expect 
from him. 7 But we are incapable of a Love 
entirely pure and diſintereſted. 3 | 
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Dh . Of the Love of Gon. | Ch. V. 
8 God inviolably obſerves towards Men the 


Laws of Friendſhip: 9 He unites himſelf to 


the Believer's Soul, in Spite of the Difference 
of his Nature, as two Friends at a Diſtance 
are united by Friendſhip: Believers ought 
therefore to confirm. this Union more and 
more. 10 Though ſupremely perfect, he ſup- 
ports Creatures very imperfect, as among 
Friends the ſtrong ſupports the weak: Man 
on his Part ought to be humble and patient. 


11 God imparts to us the Knowledge of bit 


9 Secrets, as a Friend truſts his with his Friends: 


We muſt therefore diſcover to this perfect 
Friend bur moſt ſecret Thoughts and Actions, 
12 dur Sins to him, and implore his Grace 


45 and his Aſſiſtance. 12 Without this, it is 
4 f to enjoy inward Peace and Tran- 
auillity. 13 God has a Condeſcenſion and 


Regard to us, as Friends have to each other: 


1 14 We ought alſo to conform to his Will, and 
ſubmit our Intereſts to thoſe of his Glory. 
1 % U God gives himſelf to us in the Bleflings he 


pours on us; ſo ought we to give ourſelves up 
irely to him. 
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Bk. I. Of Truf in Go , & Ch. VI. 


CH A P. VI. 
Of Truft in Ge 


\RU ST in God flows naturally from 
his Love: The more we: love, the 


more we truſt in him. 2 It is built on ſolid 


and immoveable Foundations, viz. upon the 
Goodneſs, the Power, and the Faithfulneſs 
of God. z It ſweetens the Evils of Life and 
diſpels the Fears of the Believer. 4 It for- 
tifies him at the Approach of Death, becauſe 


he is aſſured that this will remove him from L 


Battle to Triumph. 


C H A P. VII. 
Of the Hope of a Chri 2 


HE Object of the Believer's mai 1 
| is not earthly Bleſſings, but thoſe of | 
Paradiſe. 2 It ſupports him in this Life, 


which otherwiſe would be inſupportable.. 


It makes us already enjoy here below the Life 


to come. 4 I Proportion as the Hopes of | 
Worldlings are uncertain, the Hope of a Chrif= | 
tian is ſure, and places his Soul in a State | 


always 1 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Duly of alt Gov. 


i DELIEVERõ find their own Glory and 
B Happineſs in praiſing God. 2 Every 
Thing ſupplies them with Matter for the Diſ- 
charge of this Duty: They ptaiſs God for his 
infinite Perfections: 3 They praiſe him for his 
wonderful Works: 4 They praiſe him for his 
wiſe Providence, which extends to all his Crea- 
W tures: 5 They praiſe him eſpecially for having 
made them meet to be Partakers of the Inheri- 
tance of the Saints in Light, and for having deli- 
vered them from the Power of Darkneſs, and 
| Franflated them into the Kingdom of bis dear 
| Son". 6 


2 8 3 - FI" 2 * * : — — — 
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of a good Conſtience, | 
E that has not a good Conſcience, Hat: 


»PEs 3 
e of | 
Life, 
able. . 

Life 


5e. A ters himſelf in vain with being recon- 
hriſ- 4 ciled to God: 2 Wukaout chat he cannot enjoy 


State 
IWays 


of Peace 


a Col. i. 12, 13. 


10 


Peace be 


Bk. I. Of: the Practice of good Works. ch. X. 


Peace of Soul. 3 We never ought therefore 


to act contrary to its Senſe and Information. 
e do ſo, we break the Treaty of 


4 When 


en God and us. 5 This Treaty 
would be perpetual, if we always fulfilled the 


Conditions of it. 6 Let us live then in Inno- 


cence and Purity, and we ſhall lead a pleaſant 
and peaceable Life. | 


CH AP. X. 
Of the Prattice of good Works. 


1 FFNO have the Soul pure and peaceful, it is 

4 not ſufficient to do no Ill; we muſt 
moreover do Good. 2 God has diſtinguiſhed us 
from other Creatures for no other Reaſon, but 


that we might firſt know him, and then ſerve 


him by our good Actions. 3 He has not re- 
deemed us in Order to our being unprofitable 
Servants. 4 We ought therefore to weigh all 


dur Actions in the Balance of he Sanctuary, 


to know if they are agreeable to the Lord. 


5 Faith is nouriſhed and ſtrengtbned by good 


Works, and is extinguiſhed by a. barren and un- 


frutfut Inaction. 6 Jesus CnRsT has left 
us an excellent Pattern of good Works, which 
we ought to copy with Pleaſure, if we deſire to 
partake of the —_— he has acquired. 7 They 

who 4 


” 
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Bk. I. Of the Neceſſity of exerciſing, &c. Ch. XI. 


who imitate. this Pattern of Perfection find 

Se inexpreſſible Joy in it; for There is no Satis- 
Faction equal to that of having done Good; | 

* 8 Though Religion were a melancholy and 

5 diſagreeable Thing, we ought however to ad- 


Imagination, who make a frightful Picture of 
her. .10 Let us then be rich in good Works ®, 
and we ſhall have that which alone o can rejoice 
and content us. 


— 


CHAP. XI. 


is | | 

{& Of the Neceſſity of exerciſing frequent Acts of 
us Reflection, Repentance, and Recollection. 

#6 T is neceflary to refle& frequently updn 
te: oneſelf, becauſe there is no-body quite 
ble free from Sin. 2 Thoſe who fand ought to 
all ade heed left they fall'; and if they happen to 
177. fall, to riſe again by a ſpeedy Repentance. 3 All 

Forts of Sins are dangerous when neglected. 

ood WR 4 It is therefore very right for a Perſon fre- 
un- I quently to review his Conſcience, in Order 
left to cleanſe it from the Spots of Sin. 5 We 
hich have fo much the more Reaſon to do this, as 


re to God dwells not in impure Hearts. 6 When 
They 1 C 2 a Perſon 


who | 1 Ho Tx. i. 18. © Cor. x. 12. 


here to it, on Account of the great Advantages 
it brings in; 9 but nothing is falſer than their 


11 
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Bk, I. Of the Novefity of exercifing, &c. Ch. XI. 

a Perſon has offended God, * muſt go 
no Means of appeafing him. y . 
7 In the Examination of ourſelves, we 
ought to recollect all our Sins, and pray God 
to forgive them, as well as our ſecret Faults. 
8 Theſe Reflections, and theſe Acts of Repen- 
tance, contribute greatly to Peace of Soul and 
Content of Mind. 9 When we have thus qui- 
eted our Conſcience, let us rejoice in the Peace 
God, becauſe he calls us not to Sadneſs but 
to Joy. | 


| f Pl. An, 12. 
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07 Man's Peace with himſelf by the Regulation 
of his * 


2 * 4. 47 da. th. 


0 H A p. I. 

BK 5 O R 

er R ODUCTION to the Second andT, "IP 
Part of this TREATISE. © 


1 P E ACE with himſelf is a neceſſary 


Conſequence of a Man's Peace with 
God. 2 Prudence, directed by Piety, 
Montributes very much to our acquiring of it. 
AN This 3 us in all Conditions whatever. 
ot 4 But 
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Bk. II. Neceffity of forming juſt Notions Ch. II. 


Notions of Good and Evil, whence the Croud 
of Paſſions that ſpread Diſorder and Tumult 


feel: They are made ſuch by Opinion and | 


4 N * 
* ip 


4 But there is in us an Impediment to Content 
of Mind, which it is neceſſary to be well ac- 
quainted with. 5 We form to ourſelves falſe 


over the Soul. 6 He that endeavours therefore 
to regulate his Opinions, will have no Denny 
in om: bis 5 


CHAP. II. 


Of 4 Naccſey of forming juf Notions concerning | 
Good and Evil. 


XTERNAL things are only the 
Occgſon of the Good and Evil we 


Paſion. 2 There is therefore as much W, iſdom 4 


in being ingenious at finding our own Satisfac- | 


lion, as there is Folly in being ſo only at finding BD 1 


our own Torment. 3 Every thing has a good 


and bad Side, and is good or bad according 3 | 
as Men conſider and take it. 4 1: depend. 
on a Man's ſelf to be pleaſed or diſplegſed with 
the greateſt Part of the Things of this World. 


5 A Man of a prudent Mind knows how "A 


to take Things as they are, and to turn all-on 1 1 
the right Side. 6 He never augments his 


Is by the Imagination; en the contrary, he 
endea- 1 


Bk. II. concerning Good and Evil. Ch. II. 


it endeavours to leſſen them, but he never exte- 
” nuates the Faults he commits. 

ſe 7 In Order to ſet on every Thing its proper 
id Value, and to live contented, he ſays with 
ut Epidtetus, the Pagan ' Philoſopher: There 
re are ſome things which depend on us, there 
ity i << are others which do not depend on us at 


*« all. The Things which depend on us are 
* free in their Nature,” (that is, ſecured 
from all Changes, and out of the Reach of 
Attacks from every Thing external;) * but 
« the others are ſubje& to an infinite Num- 
«. ber of Obſtacles and Accidents. To take 
% then for free what is naturally dependent, 

and for our own what no ways depends 

the g“ on us, is deceiving ourſelves. But not 

Weng“ regarding as our own what is not in our . 
and . own Power, is judging aright of Things.“ 

/dom s He applies this wiſe Maxim to the Goods 

sfac- bn Evils'of the Body, or of Fortune, as alſo 

nding © bi to thoſe of the Mind. 


"od 0 1 18 

rding 7 8 x 8 
epend; ll CHAP.” III. 

d with! WW f 

Vorld. 6 of Riches. : 
; how | 5 , | 0 
all on} T is exceſſive Imprudence to iter; as 
i is generally done, the Goods of the 

y, he ody and of Fortune to thoſe of the Soul, 


endea- | . | which 
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_— are innitely more ene 2 Lak 
not hereby that Rreuks in themſelves are an 


makes them ſuch, 3 On the cantrary, they 
are à Benefit, when Men employ them to ac- 


WIs no dbes nat accompany them. 7 It is 


cloud the Soul, and ſpread over it a ſweet but 


will remember that To BB RICK IN Goop 
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Evil: It is only the Abuſe of them that 


quire other Benefits more conſiderable than 
themſelves. 4 But their Inſufficiency to gratify 
aur Deſires, and the Impediments they throw 
in the Way of our Salvation, are a Proof of 
their Imperfection. 5 There are very few 
who know how to make a proper Uſe of 
them. b 
6 Great Goods. are fill greater Rob, if 


dear heaping and preſerving them; and no- 
thing can fix their Inconftancy. 8 They 


fatal Poiſon, if we are not continually npon 
our Guard. 9 A wiſe Man therefore will 
not eſteem them more than they deſerve, and 
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WoRKs 1s THE TRUE AND soLID RICHEs. } 
io All that Men have above a Competency, 4s 
more likely to diſturb than ſatisfy them. 


* Betis Mobil 20 bee. Ch. Iv, 


b. 8 
„ 0 11 A 7. W. 
. 8 5 
N "oy Honovs, wos. and GATS. | 
n 'EN hats given Riches A firſt 
y L Place, and the fecond to HoxouR, 
W that is to ſay, to that outward Splendour 
of Which dazzles the Eyes of thie Vulgar. - 
W T; he Honour that accompanies Riches, 15 only 
of i Smoke; but the Honour which follows Virtue, is 
| ſolid and real. 3 As ſoon as Riches fail, far- 
if wel the Honour and Nobility of this World. 
is 4 Noble Tenures and great Titles began 
0 from Invaſion and Injuſtice, and are at this 
rey Day purchaſed with Money. 5 Noble and 
but generous Sentiments then, and a natural No- 
Pon bility founded on Merit and Virtue, are infinitely 
will a preferable to à Nobility which is only borrowed. 
and | 6 A diſtinguiſhed Birth, and eminent Poſt, 
oo give a good Mind Opportunity for good Ac- 
irs. tions, and add to tlieir Luſtre; 7 But they 
„io a great deal of Miſchief, when they meet 
with Minds ill-diſpoſed, and bad Hearts, 8 
Nay, often they corrupt good Men; or if 
Wnot, divert them from Piety, and prevent 
Weheir leading a quiet Life. 9 We ought not 
A P. [therefore to be too eager after Worldly Great- 


* 


Bk. II. Of Glory, Reputation, and Praiſe. Oh. v. | 
neſs. 10 If we are but wiſe.and religious, we 
fond Liberty and r in all Conditions. N 


CHAP. 3; 


Of GLory, REPUTATION, and PRAISE. 


HE Glory and Reputation procured 
Men by Merit and Virtue, have a 
great Effect on their Mind. 2 The Satisfac- 


/ tion derived from that Honour, is however 


0 
very ſlender. Compliments are a thin Diet, : 
which nouriſhes not thoſe * feed on Mt 
them. I 


3 We ought to make the 6 TOI of 
Men an additional Confideration; but the ei- 
mony of God and our own Conſcience muſt al- 
ways be the principal. 4 The wiſe Man ought to | 
uſe Reputation as an Encouragement to do | 
well, but he ought not to make himſelf a 
Slave to it. 5 Men cannot ſend Fam before i 
them at pleaſure, but it is always in their Po. 
er to be approved of God and their own Con- 
ſeience. 6 Fame ſounds her Trumpet rather 
in behalf of light and evil Actions, than on 
juſt and ſolid Occaſions. 8 

7 The immortal Reputation which Heroes pro- 1 
poſe to acquire during * Liſe, is V. anity, | 12 


; and 9 


* 
4 
E 5 A 
__— 
_— 


and ſometimes even Folly: Let Men talk of 


heap Encomiums on them for ſeveral Ages, 
nothing of this reaches them in the Grave. 
8 How can Praiſes do any Good to the Dead, 
Auce they do much more Harm than Good to the 
Living? For One of the latter that they ani- 
mate to good Actions, they fill a thouſand 


d with Pride. | 
a 9 The Glory and the Praiſe with which 
c- Men had true Heroes, ought to be paid to Go, 
er as a Thing which comes from him, and belongs 
et, to him. 10 They are not his who receives 
on them, but his who gives them; ſo properly 


W ſpearing, we ought not to ſeek after any 
other Glory but what comes from God. 


. 


de 
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them; let them admire them, and let them - 


al- 
it to 
| do | 


CHAP. VI. 


if a a the Goods of the Body, viz, ary, 
fre] | STRENGTH, and HEALTH, 

00%. 

Con- E AUT is. che firſt bodily Good, 
ather but by no Means the moſt excellent. 


It gives a Prejudice in Favour of Perſons 
ho are poſſeſt of it, and is a Sign of Good- 


ranity, XxX ul on are proud only * flattered for 
I D 2 their 


ature, but diſcovers not the Mind. 4 Beau- | 


19. 


Bk: II. "Beauty, Serengrb, and Health: Ch. vl. 


their Beauty. 4 In a Man; Beauty is not ſo 
valuable as a good Air and Mien. 5 Beauty 
mſpires Love, but this Love goes off with it, if 
it is not Jufported by good Qyalities. 6 Perſons 
are entitled -to no Praiſe for their Beauty, 
fince it is by r no Means of their own procu- 
ring. | 
7 Great Beauty is rather formilable than 
defireable, on Account of the Dangers it expyſes 
Perſons to. 8 Its Nature is fo trifling, and 
its Duration ſo ſhort, that it cannot give a 
ſolid Satisfaction: Tis a Spring- F. lower ſoon 
faded. 
9 Great STRENGTH of Body is generally at- F 
tended with Weakneſs of Mind. 10 It ſerves very 
often only to make Men ſtupid and brutiſh. 
II HEALTH is preferable to all other bodily 
Goods, and Life itſelf. 12 It is the Part 
only of People who are without God in the 
' World, and having no Hope*, to chuſe, like | 
Mcenas, to be in the moſt miſerable Condi- 
tion, rather than to be delivered from it by | 
Death. 13 The good or ill Diſpoſition of 
the Body has a very great Influence on that 
of the Mind, ſo we e to 2. preat Care 
of our Health. 
14 Thoſe who adorn their Body, or enrich 
their N inn, at rhe 2 4 Foun” Health, | 


he A 
1 
"2 
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Bk. N. Of ehe Delights of the Senſes. Ch. VI. 


4 

) hoſe much more than they gain. 15 Our Body 
y is an Houſe of Clay, which is ſoon demo- 
if | liſhed if we do not make the neceſſary Re- 
8 pairs in it. 16 Lyfe is only borrowed: Me are 
, abſolutely . obliged to reſtore it at the Expiratian 
- of be Term appointed by the Lender. 

an SIGN OE T : wy 
ſes * 1 A P. vII. 

nd 8 

2 A o the Delights of the Senſe, 

on 


HOSE ble Soden the 
Delights of Senſe fall into Self- Con- 


at- 
ery traditions, 2 They affront the Deity, who 
b. in his Works has conſulted Man 8 Pleaſure as 


much as his Advantage. 
3 The more fimple and nat vral the „ Pholts 


like they can give no ſolid and laſting Satisfaction, 
ndi- any more than the Goods of the Body. 5 
t by They muſt be uſed ſeldom, elſe they diſguſt 
n of and fatigue you; whereas the Pleaſure of 
that knowing and loving God never difguſts, and 
Care on the. contrary proves always more live- 


Body only as Helps in doing our Duty; but 
on 97 the Mind are defireable for their own 
7 The former become criminal if the 

End 


of Senſe are, the more agreeable they are. 4 But 


ly. 6 We ought to defire the Pleaſures of the | 


. 
* 
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faction. 2 The greateſt Part of the Things 


Bk. II. - Precautions for judging Ch. VIII. I 5 


End propoſed by them be not to make a Man 
uſeful to others and himſelf. 8 They re- 4 
gale you if you apply them to their lawful | 
Ends; and they tyranniſe over you if you en- 
flave yourſelf to them. | 

9 The Sweets of Phaſure turn to B bet 
when abuſed. 10 It is neceſſary then to ab- 
ſtain entirely from unlawful Pleaſures, and 
to enjoy ſuch as are innocent with Modera- 
tion. 11 Theleſs carnal and groſs the Pleaſures 


of Senſe are, the more noble are they. 12 To 


1 
0 
ſeek after them too much, and not to ſeek KF <« 
after them at all, are two Extremes almoſt { 
equally vicious. 13 The wiſe Man makes an | 
Advantage of every Thing that can innocently de- -Y 
kght and gratify him, ou he makes himſe if « a 71 
Slave to nothing. 7 


e NH f 
Te. CH AP. VIII. h 
„ 2 | J 
Containing Precautions for making a ſound e 
Judgment of the Evils of Fortune, and thoſe it 
/ the Body. | b 
; | 2þ 1 

'T is no very great Evil to be deprived of tl 

1 the Goods of Fortune, and thoſe of the 25 
Body, ſince they cannot give us entire Satiſ- t 


without 


Bk. II. of the Evil of Fortune, &c. Ch. yur. 


without us are neither good nor evil in them- 
| ſelves, but only as they are conſidered and 
uſed. 3 In what is within us, there is no- 
thing properly evil in itſelf, but Yice and 
Pain. 4 A Man muſt be as ſimple as the 
Stoict not to acknowledge Pain to be an 
Evil; but by the wiſe Man it is turned into 
an Advantage. 


5 Reaſon and R eligion * us to find 8 


Pleaſure and Satisfaction in ſeveral Things where 
others find nothing but Diſcontent and Vexation. 
6 To convince ourſelves of this, it is neceſ-. 
fary not to ſuffer ourſelves to be prepoſſeſt 
by the Imagination, by the Opinion of others, 
or by our own Paſſions. 7 Generally ſpeał- 
ing, Men are unhappy only becauſe they think 
themſelves ſo: If they cured their Imagination, 
they would feel no more Evil. 8 Wile Perſons' 
follow Nature, Reaſon, and Religion, and 
have Recourſe to their own Experience; but 
Fools conſult Opinion and Cuſtom. 9 Theſe 
encreaſe their Evils, or form to themſelves 
imaginary ones, when they have none real; 
but the others leſſen theirs, by the Manner 
in which they confider them, and make 
themſelves none when they do not feel any. 
10 We muſt be as little ſenſible as poſſible of 
the Evil of the Body, or of Fortune; but we 
| _ to have à lively Senſe of thoſe of the Soul. 
11 He 


- — — ——— —ũjũ . — NN— —ů— — — 


11 He that knows how to judge aright of the 
Evil, has already in Part found the Cure. 


_  ) — 
* 


— - — 


Of Poverty. 
)OVERTY is greater or leſs according 


to every one's Rank, Profeſſion, and 
Way of Life. 2 We are poor, when not con- 


tent with the Wealth wwe have, and defirous of | 


more. 3 There is no Poverty worſe than that 
of not being content without Superfluities 
4 1t is eaſy to declaim on the Advantages of 


Poverty, when one wants nothing; but it is very 


difficult to be borne when one is in Want of every 
Thing. 5 To the Generality of Men Poverty 
is the loweſt of Evils. 6 That however is 
only the innocent Occaſion: It is the ill Diſ- 
Poſition of their own Mind and Heart which 
they ought to blame. 
7 A Perſon diſengaged from the World, 
and Life, would not look upon the Neceſſity 
of dying with Hunger as fo great an Evil. 
8 This is the eaſieſt Kind of Death, next to 
a ſudden one; but a Chriſtian has no Right 
to kill himſelf this Way, as ſeveral Pagans 
have done. 9 If God thought ptoper to re- 
move 


RK. I. Of Poverty. | Ch. *. , 


| No 


3 MEE 


C: ; Bk. # " of Party W Ch. I. 


move us out of the World by this Kind "of 
Death; we muſt ſubmit with he fame Reſig- 
nation to it, as to every other, and remember 
that Piety is preferable to Life. 

10 The Fear of wanting Neceffaries pro- 
ceeds from Want of Faith and Truſt in God's 
Promiſes. 11 Health, Labour, and Induſtry 
are far preferable to Riches, and contribute 
more to the Happineſs of Life. 12 Riches are 
Sometimes as inconvenient as Poverty. 13 If this 
lowers the Spirits, and oppreſſes the Under- 
ſtanding; thoſe make it indolent, ſoften 'the | ; 
Heart, and fill it with Pride. 

uc A decent Subſiſtence i is neceſſary i in Re- 

ard to the Speculative Sciences, (for we are 

but little diſpoſed to ſtudy when we want 
Bread) but Poverty is the Mother of Arts and 
Invention. 15 When it concurs with a pru- 
dent Mind and an Heart well diſpoſed, it is as 
great an Help to Salvation, as Riches are an 
Hindrance to it. 16 Nay, this Salvation is 
promiſed only to the Poor in Spirit: Now 
Men are better diſpoſed for that Poverty, or 

11 Humility, of Spirit, when they have few Poſ- 

ſeſſions, than when they are rich. 

7 Having little, and being contented with it, 

* it great Riches. 18 The Mean is a State more 

* valuable both than Poverty and Riches; but 

Wei E the 
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% *«£7% * 


the wiſe Man maintains his Virtue and Com- 
poſure i in all Conditions. 5 | 


OH AP. X. 


of a "= Condition, od a Deprivation of 
Honours. 


VERY one is diſcontented with his 
Condition ; and there are few People, 
how highly ſoever exalted, that are fatisficd ' 
with their Situation. 2 The loweſt Condition - 
is burdenſome; and he who can raiſe himſclf 
cut of it with Innocence is in the Right to do 
ſo; but on the other hand, it is expoſed to 
fewer Dangers than the higheſt. 3 The more 
one ts exalted, the more one has to fear: Beſides, 
Poſts of Honour are often great Burthens and 
great Impediments. 4 The wiſe Man there- 
fore will not be ambitious of making a Shew 
in the World: He will fay to himſelf, that 
more Liberty and Tranquillity is taſted in an 
obſcure Life, than in the midſt of Greatneſs. - 
5 Whatever Condition Men are in, they are 


noble when they are virtuous. 6 Nay, there is 


no Nobility comparable to that of the Chil- 
dren of God. 7 If with this a Perſon has 
_ Nobility, he muſt by no Means glory 


in it, 


. 
\ 
4 {+ 
* 
* . 


4 


( 


in it, but keep his Rank with . If F 


he has not, he ought to be contented with 


natural Nobility, and eſteem it more than 
any other. 


ne «8 
of Di. Grace. : 

HERE is properly no real Piſgrice, 

but that which attends Vice: Every 


other is merely imaginary; but Men are not 
reaſonable enough to judge of it always in this 


Manner. 2 The Cenſure and Calumnies 
vherewith a good Man is loaded are no more 
than Words, as Reputation and Praiſes are 
only Wind. 3 It is Wiſdom therefore to 


deſpiſe this imaginary Evil, and to cure by a 


ſteady and compoſed Integrity, the real Evil 
which prejudiced Minds might do us. 4 He 
who is juſtly blamed, ought to filence the 
Blame, by his een and e of 
Conduct. X 
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o-» M P. XII. 


O the Evil of the Body, namely, DEFORMITY, 
WEAKNESS, SICKNESS, and PAIN, 


S the Evils of the Body are by no 
Means the greateſt of all others, any | 
more than the Goods of it, we ought to be 

- much leſs affected with them, than with thoſe 

of the Soul. 2 Deformity ſeizes ſooner of later 
on the moſt beautiful; ſo, the Perſon who, has 
not the Beauty of the Body, or who has loſt 
it, ought not to be afflicted at it. 3 There 
are infinitely fewer Dangers in Deformity, 
than in Beauty. Perſons are handſome "og 
provided they are good enough. 

4 4 A Manofaweak Habit is leſs liable to thoſs 
violent Diſorders, and that ſtupid Pride, which 
generally accompany Strength of Body. 5 Its 

Weafneſi and Diminutiveneſs are very often 
made Amends for by the Qualifications. of the 

| Soul; 6 Or if they are not, they teach Men 
at leaſt to ſupply in the Mind, the Defects of 
the Body, that they may be ſtrong at the 
Time they appear weak, 
7 The Diſeaſes of the Body are the moſt effec- 

Fual Remedies for the Cure of the Soul. 8 Pa- 

tience 


Bk. II. of E Ch. NMI! a. 


tience is the univerſal Remedy. If the Evil 
is violent, it does not laſt long: If it is laſting, 
it is tolerable. 9 The Religion of the Believer 
leads him to this Remedy: It makes him pa- 
tient in Tribulation, and joyful in Hape. 10 He 
finds Peace and Satisfaction even in Sickneſs 
and Pain, becauſe he knows that they. do 
Good to thoſe who .are good, and contributey 
to amend the wicked, 


C HAP. XIII. 
Of E 117 


HE World is the Country of all Men: 
ſo the Place to which we are exiled, 

or baniſhed, is our own Region, if we know 
how to adapt ourſelves to it. 2 E is a childiſh 
Weakneſs to think ourſelves Io oft, when we are 
obliged to dipell in a Place to which we have not 
Feen uſed. 3 The Animals give in this reſpe&, 


as well as in many others, a Leſſon to Man, 
he by the Eaſe with which they paſs from one 
en Region to'another, 4 We may poſſibly be 
of baniſhed into a bad Country; but it is not at 
he 


all the worſe for not being our own. 5 Some 
are baniſhed from their Country by the Injuſ- * 


tice 


© Rom. xii. 12. 


/ 
Bk. II. Of Imprifonment. Ch. XIV. 

tice of a Prince, others baniſh themſelves by 

their Avarice. 

6 This Life, properly ſpeaking, is nothing but 
a Pilgrimage: And the Earth we dwell on is e 
only a Place of Exile. Heaven is the true 


Country of the Believer ; and to that every Re- 
gion is que y near. | 


I 

Ar. XIV. 5 

Of Indpriſonment. 5 

| 7 

IF E, without Liberty, is a Kind of D 

| Death; ſo a PRIisox is as jt were the I of 
Tomb of the Living. 2 Priſons are neceſſary In 


for reſtraining thoſe whom Reaſon and Regard | 
for the Laws cannot keep. within Bounds. . 3 He 
that can ſhake off the Yoke of his Paſſions, | 
is free, let him be in the moſt gloomy Dun- 
geon. 4 Our Body is a real Priſon, which holds i 
our Soul in Captivity. 5 There is nothing but 
Slavery in all the Affairs of this World. 

6 Men may impriſon the Body, but cannot 
impriſon the Soul, nor exclyde Peace and 
Comfort from the Believer. | 


Bk. II. Of Relations and Friends, &c. Ch. XV. 


. 
C HA P. XV. 
ut 1 4 118 8 | | 
is WM Of ReLaTiONs and FRIENDS in general; and 


particularly, of HusBanDs, Wives and 
CHitpREN. Of their Value and their Loſs. 


ELATIONS and Friends may be 
ranked among Things good or evil, 


according to the Character they appear to de- 


ſerve. 2 The Relation our Kindred or Friends 
bear to us ought not to prevent us from paſſing a 
true Judgment on their Qualifications and on their 


| of ¶ De/efts, and efteeming them accordingly. 3 That 


the I of Father and Mother requires us to cover their 
Imperfections with a reſpectful Veil, becauſe 
we ought to be always full of Love and Re- 
ſpect for them, whatever Defects they have. 
Were is a great Satigſaction in diſcharging our 
Duty to thoſe from whom we derive Life. 5 We 


according to the Relation we bear towards 


receives none. 


6 When we Soak chuſe an Huſband, a Wile, 


People in under the Cover of Relation or 
1 nendihip.; ſo we muſt never truſt but on 


AP. 


muſt alſo take a Pleaſure in doing it to others 


them: He that gives no Occaſions of Sat, | 


or a Friend, we muſt be acquainted before we love. 
Nothing is more common than to draw 


good 


31 
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N N good Evidence. 8 Relations thoroughly virtuous 
5 are leſs united by Blood, than by a fincere and inviola 
ble Affection. 9 Though a Wife and Children 
be ſometimes a great Misfortune, yet a good 
Match between two Perſons of Merit makes the 
| married State of all Conditions the happieſt. f 
; io F riendſhip makes thoſe equal, who are not 
| fo: Its Value is in Proportion to that of the 
Perſons whom we love, or by whom we are 
beloved; the more Merit they have, the more 
| valuable is their Friendſhip. 11 The moſt in- 
q timate and the moſt powerful Friends are feeble | 
Reeds on which we muſt not lean too hard. 12 
Putting our whole Truſt in Man is raiſing him | 
1 to a Deity, and provoking God to Jealouſy: 
13 Putting it in ourſelves is Folly. The wiſe 
Man looks for firm Support and perfect Hap- 
pineſs no where but in God. 14 Too great Pro- 
tection and Support in this World, ordinarily 


- 


ſpeaking, does much more Harm than Good, be- a 

cauſe we abuſe it. W : 

| 15 We muſt make ourſelves Friends rather 8 
* to do, than receive, good Offices; and look after i 
1 their Virtue, rather than their Aſſiſtance. 16 x 
If Death comes to take them from us, let us ; 

| remember that they were born mortal. 17 It 1 

Br is allowable to regret and lament our Friends, Y 


> but not to afli& ourſelves to Exceſs, for the 
Loſs of them: This Loſs is their Gain, if they | 


have lived well. 


18 Our 


„ NE Death, W 
19 18 6 Our Enemies often ds do us more Good, in Spite 
us of "themſelves, han our Friends.” ts 19 "Fo jodge 
| aright, : an d without Prej jüdice, of ; an Enemy, | 
* requires ell With om 92 7 here 4 re few 7 great 
od F. riends, they fy, - Zut not one 1 nconfiderable 


ne eh 20 A good. an' neglects n no Means of 


ſt. acifyin his Enemies: If he cannot comipals 
of it, he has in the Prötection of God, and the 
he Teiges 0 4 good Conſcience, e an n Intrei neh 


re | ment which all the 1 8 in the World Can 


Fn: | | 0153179 1 4. 21} B. 2166950 mar I90 
Ir! neyer force. 1 
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Tan þ 1 E Pagan Philoſophers have. only 
. reaſoned 1 in the Dark on the Condi- 
| tion of Man after Death; but Jrsus Cuxlsr | 

bath brought Life, and Immortality to. Light 
through the Goſpel. * Death ſeparates the 
Soul from the Body, but by | no Means deſtroys 


it. | 


317 is as natural to die, a. 70 ive: We muſt 
Hherefore « ex ef Death with Compoſure, without 


"orſhing 6 an without f Jearing 7 it. 4 To fight with 
the Thoughts: F Death, inſtead of familiar- 


: 
* * 
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a >. Tim, 2. 10. 


8 of Dal. ch. Xvi. 


ifing ourſelves to it, is the Way not to be able 
to look it in the Face without Terrour. 5 Some 
fear Death for itſelf, others becauſe of its Con- 
ſequences. 6 It is a great Folly to imagine 
one loſes all by dying. One cannot loſe what 
is not one's own. _ 
7 Death is the Comfort of the 3 it puts 
an End to all the Evils of this Life. 8 It is not 
' at all formidable on Account of the Pain it 
| occaſions, becauſe a ſick Perſon finds himſelf 
relieved in Proportion as he draws near his 
End. 9 The Believer regards it not only as 
his Departure out of this World, but likewiſe 
as a Paſſage to a better Life. 10 If the Dread 
of what comes - after Death is to the wicked 
an Hell anticipated, it is to good Men a Mo- 
tive to ſeck for the Grace of God, and to ap- 
ply themſelves to good Works. 11 While 
the Thought of Death is a Terrour and Bur- 
den to them, he makes it the Matter of his 
Joy, and Subject of his Meditations. 12 Ready Wi © 
to leave this World when God pleafes, he has 
a quicker Taſte of its Sweets and Pleaſures, WW 
and finds himſelf much more happy in it. 
Iz The Sutjettion of the Soul to the Body ought 
alone to be ſufficient to make us deſpiſe Death, 
which ſeparates them. 14 Above Half of our 
Life is a Kind of Sleep, not to ſay Death ; but 
after this Separation of the Soul, we are awa- 
| kened 8 © 
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kened out of our Spiritual Lethergy. 1 He 


then who confiders Death only as an Evil, d Neo- 
vers that be borders more on the You, 1 than on 
the Man. 1 5 ä 
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CHAP. xVIl. 


® of the Faculties of the Soul, or, if the „ Thing 


which are within Us, and which belong to 5. 


H E Goods which are within us be- 
long to us infinitely more properly 


than thoſe which are without us. 2 Theſe 
alone produce ſolid Satisfaction; but 9) do 


not abſolutely depend upon us, 
3 We cannot poſitively determine what 


. Notices our Soul preſerves after Death. 4 


It is probable that ſhe forgets thoſe which 
regard the Mechanical Arts, as well as an infi- 


nite Number of Things which are not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, to Salvation. 
the Knowledge ſhe had of God and of divine 


Things; and ſhe poſſeſſes that important Sci · 


ence in a Manner much more perfect. 6 The 
Science of Salvation then ought to make our prin- 
cipal Study, fince that is never left, and ence it 


makes us eternally happy. 7 Hither we muſt 
refer all others, which ought t make only an 


Appendix to this. 8 I is not being very wiſe to 
| neglect 


8 


5 She retains ' 


36 Bk * Faculties "of the So "Re. ch. XVI. 


|| IN negled the Study of Reli gion and Pi ety, m Order 
13 | > to apply chiefly to human Sciences. 

18 . being formed in the Image of \| 

| God, ſhe is ſpiritual and immortal, 2 She | 

1 " .partklies of God's Eternity, and is capable of 

i an intimate Union with God. 11 Her Re- 

1 demption by the Death of the only. Son of 

| God, plainly diſcovers the Eſteem he has and 

we ought to have for her. 12 She is free and 

| li £ happy only in Proportion as ſhe is Miſtreſs 

| of herſelf,” and united to God. 1 3 1t is more 

£ 27 and more uſeful for a Man to learn how to 

. govern hit Soul well, than to be perfectly ac- 

|  quainted with 1ts Nature, 14 The wiſe Man 

| | ought not to want to go farther than he is able, 

15 The Faculty of the Soul called IMac1- 

: NATION, is uſeful or detrimental, according 

as It is applied to Good or Evil. 16 The Mx- 

MORY is either arich Store-houſe, or a filthy 

Ro  Sifik, according to what we put in it. 17 We 

| ſhould fill it therefore only with good Things, 

| - "becauſe we can draw out of it no other than 

| : we put into it. 18 The wiſe Man | is not he 

Who has a large Imagination, or Memory, but 

he who judges well of Things. 19 Jups- 

. © MENT does not always accompany theſe two 

Faculties: They all enen "ariſe Troll r e 


f TIO "bt t ; 
u ; 1 k , 
* 4 A 
Jp ? \ 
. 
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Bk. II. 2. alents of the Min Ke. Ch. XVII. 


but ate perfected by Stucky. 20 The Deter- 
mination of the Judgment produces generally 
that of the Jill. 21 We ought therefore to 


endeavour to judge aright of all Things, and 
to pray God to give us His Lighit. 


22 The 
applying of our Underſtanding to know God, 
and our Will to love him, is what gives the 
Soul a- perfect Compoſure, and a 'trite Satiſ- 


faction. 23 When we deſire only 'What Gbd 


wills, we are always contented. 24 Otir Will 


WF ought to be determined by Render 81 in no 
= wile by the Paſſions, © 


- Vcought i in point of Study and the pro hall 
J $1 | | to re- 


0 1 A P. XVII. 


C LL the Talents of the Mind, atquired 65 Stach, 
iq Exerciſe, N Experience... 


8 than what we have natu- 


Wally. 2 All the Acquiſitions of the Mind 


ay be reduced to KNOwLEDOE and PRu- 
PENCE, 2 The latter ought to be the Scope 
df the former, ſince true Prudence is the knvw- 


3 2 how 0 hve and die well. | 4 We maſt" An- | 


ug Sciences are not always the moſt, uſsful.'. 5 


E know 1 what we 8 c- 


37 


Bk. II. Talents of the Mind, &c. Ch. XVIII. 


done there, are ſuitable to Man as Man. $ 


tues. He that is prudent, is wiſe. II If if 


it. 15 Beſides, Prudence is infinitely variof 


ders it abortive, as beſt ſerves its own puff f 


'b=_ 
4 


to regard Uſefulneſs, rather than the Repu- 
tation of a Scholar. 6 The Pbilaſopby and the 
Divinity of the Schools are Sciences to be forgot-| 
ten, and not to be retained. 7 The Sciences 
which teach us how the World is made, what 
is done in the World, and what ought to bel 


And of theſe a wiſe and ſenſible M an muff 
by no Means be entirely ignorant. 9 We 
ought to apply ourſelves to Studies that form 
the Judgment, rather than thoſe which em- 
ploy the Imagination. ; 

10 Prudence directs and compriſes all Vir 


15 


1 


— 


does not always go on the Side of Knowledge 
this proceeds from a Man's never applying 
himſelf to the Sciences which are neceſſary, of 


from their being taught amiſs. 12 Study an 2 


Experience are the true Road to Prudence an 


Wiſdom. 13 But what we know is nothing i 


Compariſon of what we are ignorant of. 14. y * 
we muſt neither be puffed up with our Knov| 1 
ledge, nor expect a perfect Satisfaction fro . 


according to Caſes and Circumſtances. 1if 
The ſagefi Prudence is often overturned by Full 
and Raſhneſe. 17 It is not acquainted vi 
the ſecret Springs of Providence, which rel 


Bk. II. Quahifications of the Heart, &c. Ch. XIX. 


poſes, 18 It cannot penetrate into Futurity, 
where the ableſt diſcern but little more, than 
the moſt ignorant. 19 We ought therefore to 
make our Prudence depend on Providence, 
and to diſtruſt our own Wiſdom, in Order to 
Wiave Recourſe to God. 20 Human Prudence 
is deſtroyed by Death, and very often de- 
ſtroys thoſe who rely on it; but Chriftian 
Prudence is immortal, and makes the Em- 


bracers ol it happy: 


what 
to bel 
ow: 6 
; muſt 
9 We 
form 
em- 


* 
C Ay : 
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If i 
oledy Of the Ryalifications of the Heart, or, Virtues | 
plying == acquired, which the Philo * refer to the 
ary Of WiLLs, 
dy an] 


N the Tmprovement of our Underſtand- 


ce an . our 
bing ” ing we ought to have in View the Re- 
14 9 11 gzulation and Amendment of our Heart. 2 
4 non _ Le Qualifications of the Underſtanding, without 


Wer boſe of the Heart, are more hurtful, than uſeful. 
a : a Virtue is in itſelf the greateſt of all Poſſeſ- 
f ſions; which is the Reaſon that every one re- 


1 fro 
vario 


5 Fa n it, and is willing to have, if not the 
1 Reality, at leaſt the Appearance of it. 4 Al/ 
Form * 2 Goods of the Body and of Fortune may deſert 


; buf Virtue never deſerts us. 
| 5 Juſ- 


JD 


Bk. N. Qualifeations of the Heart, Kc. © Ch. . 


5 Juſtice, Faxtitude, and Temperance, ge 


the three, prigęipal Virtues which the P Philo- 
Ophers refer za the Wil. 6 The Pradiice of 
theſe Virtues Fonſtitutes our Duty and our 
HappingeG. 7 We cannot be perfectly juſt i in this 
W. ard; * hut we ought to draw, as near Perfect gion 
as it in Our Power. 8 Every uman Govern- 
ment is weak and imperfect; ſo We onehy by 
oyr Jubmiſhon 10 ſupply the Weaknefles and 
Imperfections of that under which ye live. 
g Fortitude and Courage conſiſt not þ much in 
aſſaulting and killing others, as in conquering 


oneſelf. 10 The Man that knows not how to 


ſecure himſelf againſt the Exceſſes of Intem- 


perance, ſinks himſelf below a Beaſt. 11 In the 
Life to come there will be no longer either 
Fortitude, or J. emperance, becauſe we ſhall 
have no more Evils to ſtrive againſt, nor Luſts 
to reſtrain;. but Juſtice willuslways ſubſiſt. 
12 The Juſtice which i is not extinguiſhed with 
Lit, but on the contrary is perfected after 
Death, is the good Diſpoſition of the Will. 
1g In forming to ourſelves a favourable Idea 
of Virtue which makes Men good, perfect, and 
happy, we muſt always remember the miſe- 
rable Condition the Soul is in as long as the 


is united to the Body. 14, It is only 1 in Hea- | 


yen that the Virtpe of the Believer will. be a 
ſublime Perfection, which will make bim 


r 


* 
* 
P 
« * » 
q 
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* * 
* II. Deen of Manking, &c. ch. XX. 


' Partaler of the Divine Nature „ Toes | 
75 magnificent Encomiums which the Pagan 
Philoſophers beſtow on the wiſe Man who 
YF lives according to Nature, are only Notions 
1 af imaginary Perfection, becauſe the Genera- 
N lity of them extended not the Duration of 
* their Virtue beyond the Bounds of their Life. 
16 The Virtues of the wiſe Man who is not 


8 poſſeſt of Humility and Faith, ſerve only to 
10 blow him up and deſtroy him. Let us then 
. ſeek for Virtue in God, who is its Source, 
* and pray him to produce it in our Heart. 

2 3 3 
he = 

all Of the Depravity 1 Mankind, or 1 the outward 


Appearance of the World, and the internal 
and hidden Springs which the W 1/dom of 
* Providence ſets a going therein. 


IHE World is a Theatre of Wicked- 
neſs, Vanity, and Miſery: 2 Men 
have a general Inclination to Injuſtice, and 
ſeem to be born only to injure one another. 
3 They ſeek only their particular Intereſt; - 
and their Life is a Kind of Play wherein every 
one ſtudies, not to do his Duty, but to act 
his Part. 4. To Wiekedneſs they add TY 
20 Pet. i. 4. ö 


3 

Bk. II. Deprovity of Mankind, &c. Ch. XX. 
Weakneſs, and Folly. 5 They divert them- 
ſelves with ſupplanting and deſtroying each 
other. 6 One ſees hardly any Thing in the 
World, but Oppreſſors, and oppreſſed. 

- 7 But this is only the outward Appearance 
of Mankind; in all this Diſorder there are 
ſecret Springs put in Motion by a wiſe Pro- | 
vidence. 8 There is no Kind of Evil out of 
which God knows not bow to bring Good, whe- | 


ther for the Happineſs: of States and Indivi- 
_ duals, or for the Advancement of his own | 


Glory and our Salvation. 9 We ought there- 
fore on all Occaſions to recur from the Per- 


verſeneſs, the Folly, and the Weakneſs of 
Men, to the Goodneſs, the Wiſdom, and the N 
| Power of God. | 
10 lt is a great Comfort to the Belicver t to 5 
know that the worſt Events are Inſtruments * 
in the Hand of God for the Exerciſe of his 


Juſtice towards ſome, his Goodneſs towards 
others, and his Wiſdom towards all. 11 The 9 * 
Corruption, the Trouble, and the Diſorder 


which reign in this World, in no wiſe hinder 

the good Man from preſerving his Virtue, | 

his Peace, and his Tranquillity. 12 The 
Life we lead upon Earth, is as it were a Road 
which conducts us to God: It is the Chriſ- 
tian's Journey towards Eternity; ſo we ſhould 
be in the Wrong to deſpiſe it. 
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IE Of Peace with ourſelves, by governing our 
| Hens: . ee 
| L 1 0 EAF L 


iner ts ; ſhewn that, in Order. to a Man s 
= governing 2 well, he "ſt necel 5 


der ö regulate his Opinions. 

ue, | N Order to have Peace of Soul, we muſt 
T be I labour to reduce our Paſſions under the 
ad Dominion of Reaſon; without er 
riſ- they ſpread Trouble and Diſorder around. 2 
uld 


Children, before they are capable of Regs, 5 
govern themſelves only by the Senſes, 3 They 
1 8 2 Judge 


/ 
| 
J 


=” I Bk. II. Of Peace with ourſelves, ke. ch. I. 


judge of Things only by Appearances; and 
this falſe Judgment is the Seed of vicious Paſ- 
ſions, if Care be not taken to rectify it early. 
4: We ought then to ſet out with enlightening | 
our Mind, and with petting rid of the rages 
dices of Infancy. | 
5 We turn towards wrong Objects, or we enter- 
tain too great @ Paſſion for Objects which have in 
them ſome Degree of Goodneſs, becauſe we do not 
know the juſt Value of Things. 6 Every Perſon | 
who loves his Eaſe and Tranquillity, ought to L 
refrain from loving, or defiring, any Thing, of 
what Kind ſbever, befdre he has aid 
confidered its Nature. 7 We muſt love Things 
according to their juſt Value, and not regard 
as very ſolid what in its Nature is Brittleneſs | 


het oak wa @ 1 of” 


itſelf, 8 We ought not to have any ſtrong 1 
Paſſion either for or againſt the Things of this 4 | 
World. = k 
9 We muſt prevent Piffin by good Infrutti n 
ons and by holy Reſolutions, and by no Meant F 0 
ft fer vur Reaſon to be obſeured®y it. | Wt 
10 The Perfections of God are the firſt | | 11 
Things of which it concerns us to have jut 
Ideas. 11 It is by no Means enough to kiiow N 
God; we muſt further be well acquaitited a 
with ourſelves.. 12 To the Knowledge of t! 
God and ourſelyes we ages to add that of n 


Na, 


tions, it is the Part of Wiſdom to 


Bk. III. Treatif 20 Paſſme. CH. II. 


Men; ank f the Thirig' for ATT a 1 
a Phſſiun =» N 

13 He who aniparer tin duct Gu 2 9. 
and Things agretable with diſagrerable, kummôt 
fail of being the Dupe of bis Paſſſone. 14 When 
we are conſcious of violent Defires and Mo- 
fulpent the 
Execution of the Deſigns which they fuggeſt 


to us, till we have examined them in on 
Blood. — — 


os 


C HA P. IL 
Entrance upon a Treatiſe of the Paſſions. 


TTEMPTING to deſcribe the 
Nature of all the Paſſions i is underta- 
1 a Taſk above one's Ability. 2 It is 


- much more uſeful to learn how to govern 


one's Paſſions, than to learn how to dif poſe 
them in a certain Method, and how to explain 
in what Manner they are formed in the Soul. 


3 The Paſſions are inſeparable from our 
Nature; ſo we muſt apply ourſelves to regulate 
and correct them, but by no Means to deſtray 
them, 4 To pretend that we, ought. to, have 
no Paffions at all, and that they are incompa- 
üble with Virtue, is to maintain an Abſur- 

dity. 


Bk. Ht. Of LOFE Ch. III. 


dity. 5 The Animals have their Paſſions, as 
well as Man, but they are entirely ſenſual. 
6 There are three Sorts of Paſſions in Man, 
according to the three Faculties of his Soul, 
that is to ſay, according as they reſide i in the 
UNDERSTANDING, in the SENSsESs, or in the 
IMAGINATION., 7 There is nothing but Trou- 
ble, Diſorder, and Diſcontent in the Soul, when 
ber Faculties are not regulated by the Nee 
75 an * Reaſon. 


—_—— 
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CHAP. III. 


E N are good or bad, happy or 1 th 
. unhappy, according to the Object of 3 
their Love. 2 There is in every Man a ſove- ti 
reign Love which rules all the other Paſſions, 


and makes him aſſume the Qualities of its Ob- TS 
jet. 3 Nothing contributes ſo much to Sa- 
tisfaction of Mind, as Love, when it is well 3 
regulated. | 4 
4 The Love of Sex is a Paſſion natural and 
common to Men and Beaſts; but we ought | 


to endeavour to make a Virtue of it. 5 This WW 


Love becomes criminal, quite brutiſh, - and 
very hurtful, when it is not conducted -by a 
| better 


Bk. III. of LOVE ch. II. 
better Guide than Nature. 6 God has given 
Men this Paſſion as a Means to perpetuate their 
Species; but this Means becomes a Snare 
to them through their criminal Abuſe of it. 
7 The Conjugal Love that is joined to a real 
Eſteem, founded on Merit and Virtue, en- 
creaſes mutually, and renders Marriage a State 
holy, honourable, and full of Comfort. 8 As 
Exceſſes blunt all its Pleaſure, and diſturb 
the Serenity of the Soul, Chaſtity is as neceſ- 
ry in Order to enjoy the lawful Pleaſures of 

3 Marriage with Moderation, as abſolutely to re- 

= nounce all criminal Pleaſures. 9g The indiſſo- 
luble Bonds of Marriage are agreeable to him 
X who knows how to draw them more and more 


cloſe by Religion, and to find his Pleaſure in 


his Duty. 10 Love is much more ardent in 


or 
t of the Purſuit, than in the Poſſeſſion; and ofte n- 
6. 3 times, The leſs Hope, the more Love we have. 
ons, 1 Love is a dangerous Rock, on which we 
ob- * muſt take great Care that we are not ſadly 
8 1 apvrecked where ſuch Number have deen 
well and are fo every Day. 

| 12 Loving the Creatures with a Paſſion due 
and o God only, is an Idolatry which he knows 
ught rery well how to puniſh ſooner or later. 
This 13 The Love of the Creatures ought to be 
and ſeonfined within the Bounds of Reaſon, Re- 


I Wigion, and Moderation. 
} - 14 Tt 


17 


:Þ | | k "> ol * 1 
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Bk. IH. Qf LOFE Ch. II. 


14 It cannot be compared with the Love 
of God; for firſt, God makes thoſe perfect 
who aſpire to love him perfectly; but the 
_ Creatures cannot make thoſe perfect who are 
attached to them: 16 Further, the Love of God 
is full of Foy and Pleaſures, whereas carnal Love 
eccafions for one Flair 4 thouſand Mort 2 | 
| tons. 

4 Numbers * without being 8 

But he that loves God is ſure of partaking in 

his Love. 18 Carnal Love ſuffers by the Ab- 

ſence of its Object; but God is always nigh 
thoſe who call upon bim. 19 Beſides, often- 
times the Perſons whom we love, and of whom 
we are beloved, cannot do us any Good: 
Whereas God is the Fountain of Lie, and 
the Author of every good and perfect Gift *. 20 
Laſtly, while the Love of God compoſes the 
Soul, carnal Love is on the contrary accom- A 
panied with Fear even when it is lawful, and 
with ſevere Remorſe, when unlawful. . | 
221 Driving away the Object of one's Paſſion ty 
another of the ſame Nature, is only changing 
the Slavery, and quitting the Service of one Ido 
to ſacrifice to another. 22 He that looks for his 

Liberty in the Love of the Creatures, And 

not in that of the Creator, where only it ii 
found, often fails of What he looks, for, ot 

| : gain 


2 Bf, exlv. 18. » Pf, xxxvi. 10. Jam. i. 17. 


gains nothing but his Ruin and Deſtruction. 
23 The Paſſion of Love is directly oppoſite to 
that wiſe Maxim of poſſeſſing ourſelves, of 
not looking for our Satisfaction in external 
Things, but loeking for it in God. 24 It 
blinds our Underſtanding, and makes us de- 
ſpiſe the greateſt Bleſſings in Order to gratify 
itſelf. 25 It is not at all ſurpriſing that young 
People abandon themſelves to this Paſſion (of 
which they are naturally ſuſceptible) conſidet̃- 
ing the Care taken to excite it in their Heart. 
26 There are ſeveral Means to guard our- 
ſelves from the Stains and. Diſorders of the 
Fleſh: The „ift is, to avoid the Reading of 
impure. Books, becauſe. they only debauch the 
Mind and corrupt the Heart. The ſecond is, 
to avoid lewd Talking; laſcivious Songs, and 
too free a Commerce between Perſons of the 
two Sexes, The third is, to avoid Idleneſs, 
: which is the Mother of all Vices, and particu- 
EE larly of Impurity. The fourth, to deny our- 
ſelves ſometimes lawful Things, in Order to 
maſter our Paſſions. The Hb, to marry, 
when we have not the Gift of Continence, 
The /ixth, to meditate often on the Vanity 
of the Advantages and Pleaſures of this World, 

on the Frailty of Life, the Certainty of Death; 
and the r ara: of its Time. | The ſeventh 
H Tae and 


Bk. III. Of Defre in general. Ch. IV. 


and laſt, to fill our Heart full of the Love of 
God, and to exerciſe continual Acts of it. 
27 Reciprocal Love, confined within juſt 
Bounds, is uſeful and agreeable; but when it 
exceeds theſe, it produces nothing but Vex- 
ation. 28 A wiſe Man ought not obſtinately to 


perhift in courting her by whom he cannot make 
* beloved. DEN 


C H AP. Tv. 
Of Defre in general. 


I E naturally. 4 what we ly ; 
2 but Defres are /awful no further 

than as we confine them within the Bounds 
of Nature, Reaſon, and Religion. 3 By Na- 
ture is not underſtood corrupted Nature 
(which offends in the Exceſs) but pure Na- 
ture, which is contented with a little. 4 Rea- 
ſon, which was given us to enrich Nature, 
ought always to conſult her, in Order to learn 
from her to be contented with what is neceſ- 
far PT 

. oY whole W arld i is too little PR bin who 
knows not how to keep within Bounds. 6 In 
this View, we have Reaſon to bleſs God that 
the Power of Men equals not their Ambition. 
7 Their 


3 
ir 


Bk. III. Dejre of Riches and Honours, Ch. V. 


7 Their inſatiable Deſires cauſe them, by a 


juſt Puniſhment, to find Scarcity in the midſt 


of Plenty. 8 Theſe Deſires teach them that 


this World is a Thing too ſmall for them, 


and that it is only in God that they will find 
the Accompliſhment SER” 5 
9 We cannot prevent ourſelves from Jedi 


ring Things neceſſary to Life; but the Imagi- 
nation and the Paſſions make us over-rate the 
Wants of Nature. to We ought therefore to 
confine ourſelves to the Wants we feel, and 


to regulate in this reſpe& the Judgment of 


the Senſes by that of right Reaſon. 11 It is 


- lawful to extend one's Deſires beyond bare 


Neceſſaries, provided they ſtop at what is juft, 


poffible, and eaſy. 12 But we ſhall never re- 


ſtrain them, if we do not in the firſt Place 


repreſs our Thoughts, 13 When we know how 
to be contented with a little, we are always con- 
| F4 ent * 4 | f | 


CHAP. V. 
ha the Defre of Riches and Honours. 
ICHES being by no Means abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to Life, and turning * 
| the Heart away from the one Thing needful *, 


H 2 we. 


6 Luke X. 42« 
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Pk. III. Dofre of Richer and Honoure. Ch. V, 


we ought not to deſire them too eagerly, ſince 
we cannot ſerve God and Mammon. 2 When 


we ſubject the Defires of the Soul to Riches 


and Honours, we debaſe this Soul, and degrade 


it from the Excellence of its Nature. 3 The 


Splendor of Riches and Dignities dazzles the 


Eyes of the avaricious and ambitious ſo pow- 


erfully, that proportionably to what they have 
of them, they defire the more, 4 We have 
immoderate Defires becauſe we have Pride: An 


humble Perſon always believes he has more than 
he deſerves. 
5 That therefore we may not defive too 


much, we muſt 1. abate our Pride. 2 Conſider 
that a little ſuffices ſimple Nature. 3 That we 


taſte no ſincere Joy in the Enjoyment of Puf- 


ſeſſions and Honours, but when we uſe them as 
not abuſing them*. 4 That oftentimes the 


more warmly we purſue them, the farther we 


are from obtaining them. 5 Compare the 


good Side of Riches with the bad, and add 


to their Uncertainty that of ourſelves. Fi- 
nally, remember that Peace, Satisfaction, and 


| Liberty are found only in God and ourſelves, 


and not in the Goods that ſurround us, 
6 There is no Harm in deſiring worldly 


Goods and Honours here below, provided this | 


ous be regulazed and moderated. 
WEE, C H A P. 


2 Mat. Vi, 24. 4. Cor. vii. $7. 
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Bk. III. Of the Defire of Pleaſures, Ch. VI. 


CH AP. VI. 


Of the Defire of Pleaſures. 


N Order to regulate the Deſire of Plea- ; 


. ſures, it is neceſſary throughly to com- 
prehend their Nature. 2 Criminal Pleaſures 
ought never to be the Object of our Deſires, 
becauſe they have always fatal Conſequences. 
3 Lawful Pleaſures become unlawful when we 
deſire them to Exceſs, or enjoy them not as 
we ought, 4 There are no Pleaſures more wor- 
thy of Man, than thoſe in which the Beaſts have 


no Share. 5 The Pleaſures moſt noble and 


agrecable degenerate into Loſs and Mortifica- 
tion, when we puſh them too far. 6 Plea- 


ſure inflames Defire, and Defire flifles Pleaſure. 


7 It is ealy to conceive a Condition that 
ſhould be the happieſt which Man could de- 
fire upon Earth, 8 But Wiſdom con/iſts not 
in contriving imaginary States of Happineſs, but 


in taking Things as we find them, and in making 
a good Uſe of them. g All things here below 


being very caſual and little ſatisfactory, a 
Man ought not to fix his Deſires, except up- 
on the only Object which affords an Happi- 


geſs ſolid and laſting. 


CHAP. 


Bk, II. Of Sade. Ch. VII. 
CHAP. vn. 
Of Sadneſs. 


F all the Paſſions Sa DbNESVS appears to 
be the moſt natural to Man, and yet 


it is an Enemy to Nature, becauſe it lowers 


the Body and Mind. 2 It may be cauſed by 
Repentance, Zeal for God's Glory, Pains and 
Afflictions, Decency, and an exceſſive Senſi- 
bility. 3 The Sadneſs whoſe Motive is Re- 
pentance and Zeal, is neceſſary and falutary. 
4A Man that ſuffers cannot help feeling his 

Evils; but Religion abates his Senſe of them, 

by that of the Love of God. 5 We ought 
not to affett being ſad when we are aol Jo, nor 
not being ſo when others are. 

6 We often make ourſelves fad for ima- 
ginary Evils, and we get nothing by afflicting 
ourſelves too much for real Evils. 7 Inmo- 
derate Joy that ſucceeds immediately to a deep 
Sadneſs, makes a ſhocking Contraſt. 8 We find 
it difficult to moderate our Sadneſs, becauſe we 
love ourſelves too well. 9 We ſhould never 


be very fad for the Things of this World, if 


we were throughly acquainted with their true 
Value, and if we did not look for our Happi- 
neſs without ourſelves, and without God. 


10 Sadneſs 


7 
* 
{ 


. Bx. ul. Of SaheH. Ch. vnn. 


5s. 

10 Sadneſs conſumes him who gives himſelf up to 2 
it; ſo we muſt by no Means ſuffer it to take. 
Root in our Heart. 11 Life being full of 
Occaſions of Sadneſs, we ought to endeavour 

never to ſuffer ourſelves to be caſt down by 

any afflicting Occaſion. 12 To love God, to 

truſt in his Promiſes, and delight in the En- 

joyment of his Bleſſings, is the beſt Way ne- 

ver to be ſad. 13 A Sadneſs too long continued 
be is Ingratitude towards God. 

* 14 It is right to be afflicted for the Sins we 

commit, and for thoſe committed by others. 


_ 15 DANIEL and NEHEMIAH have ſet us a 
* good Example in this reſpect. 16 Sorrow 
lis 

8. for our own Sins is abſolutely neceſſary i in 


zz Order to obtain the Pardon of them: And 
that for the Sins of others is ſo in Order to 


. ſhew God our Love and Zeal, and to excite 
a. Ius to rebuke Sinners; but this Sadneſs has 
ne its Bounds, and ought in the End to be 
5 turned into Joy. | 
| 17 Oftentimes we think ourſelves ſad, 7 Wwe 


iq | are only melancholy. 18 When Melancholy 
has once ſeized on the Mind, it is very hard 
to be cured; ſo we muſt prevent it betimes 
ir by a chearful Piety. 19 Every Time we find 
ue ourſelves dęjected by Sadneſs, let us lift ourſelves 
di- | by Prayer, and by Truſt in Gad. 

2 CHAP. 
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* III. For. Ch. VII. 


8 H A P. VIII. 


Of FOr. 


HE Cauſe of Joy is the Expeaation 
or Enjoyment of ſome Good. 2 In 


f itſelf it is preferable to Sadneſs; 3 But conſi- 


dered in the ill Effects it produces by Accident, 
it is more hurtful. 4 It flatters N Rur, and 
thereby corrupts it. 

5 Men have very often Guilt for a Companion 


ro their Joys, becauſe they do not rejoice as they 
ought, nor for what they ought to rejoice. 6 


They make their Joy depend on what no ways 
depends upon them, inſtead of looking for it 
in that which alone can give a real Joy. 7 


They ground it upon wrong Objects; or if 


they do it on Objects good in themſelves, 
they ſearch after them by wrong Methods, 
8 Thereby worldly Joy is turned ſoon or late 
into Sadneſs. 

94A lid Joy 1s incompatible with Sin ; but 
nothing is comparable to that which we taſte 
in the Love of God and in his Communion. 


10 All Things can and ought to afford Matter of 


Foy to a wiſe Man. 11 He finds the Secret 
of being chearful in all Sorts of States and 


Conditions. 12 The Goodneſs of God to- 


wards 


. . Pride. 8. N. 5 
wards Men being infinite, there is nothing bet- 
ter * to rejoice and do Good _— Life *. 
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: | 07 Pride. 


41 iP RIDE is the Source of a great may 
Sins, and a great Hindrance to Tran- 
ny quility of Mind. 2 It conſiſts in too good an 
Y Opinion of oneſelf. 3 It robs God of the 
6 Gloty due to him, and is incompatible with 
Faith. 4 It is fatal to him, whoever he be, 
it that is full of it, becauſe God reffeth the proud, 
7 but giveth Grace to the bumble *. 5 A Man's 
if PRIDE SHALL BRING HIM LWG. 
6 Generofity and. Humility ſerve for a Preſtr⸗ 
IS; vative againſt Pride. 7 They aſſiſt each other, 
te and the former is not ſufficient without the 
latter. 8 Humility is neceffary, in Order to 
ut hinder Generglity from degenerating into Pride. 
ſte 9 Without that we cannot have true Gene- 
n. toſity. 10 The Union of tlieſe two Virtues 
"of cannot but baniſh Pride from the Heatt, and 
ret maintain Peace and Satisfaction therein. 1 I 
nd They make t us walk before God with Fear and 
to- | 1 Jusos 
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© Feelef. iii. 12. Jam. iv. 6. Prov. xxix. 237 


RK. I. f Olfimg, Chf. X. 


Joy. and before Men with Charity nd with 
| Modeſty. | 

12: 7 Pride debaſes us, H umility on the con- 
trary exalts us infinitely. 13 Every wiſe Per- 
ſon then ſhould endeavour to abate his Pride, 
and to be filled with Humility. 14 We need 
only think ſeriouſly of what we are, and we 
ſhall have no Grounds to be ul. 


n 


a 


CHAP. * 


Of ohh. 


0 BSTIN AC is a Compound of Pride 
and Ignorance, that puts all the Fa- 
culties of the Soul in Diſorder. 2 It leads in- 
ſenſibly to a ſavage and brutal Humour. 3 An 
obſtinate and headſtrong Perſon is incorrigible, 
and ſpoils the Good he does, by his Manner of 
doing it. 4 He would have bis Will ſerve 
for Reaſon and Law; and thereby makes a 


dire& Attack on the Deity, who is the Law 


ſupreme. 
5 Obſtinacy is an abſurd Vice, and very 
prejudicial fo thoſe who are tainted with it, 


and oftentimes even to Society. 6 It is a 


falſe Imitation of n and Firmneſs. 
7 The 


be 


7 The wiſe Man is fleady in the Right, buf al- 


ways fits his Inclinatton to his Duty; whereas 
the obſtinate Man is fixed in the Wrong, and 
never willing to change, except it be from bad to 
worſe. 8 Obſtinacy is a Token of little Ge- 


nius, and a weak, narrow Mind. 9, Great 


Minds know how: to bend and fit themſelves to 
different Incidents, according to the Difference of 


Times, Places, and Perſons. | 

10 In Order to ſubdue Obſtinacy, we ought 
to nip it in the Bud, otherwiſe we ſhall find 
it a hard Matter to ſucceed. 11 We ſhall ne- 


ver carry our Point here, if we do not labour 


to expel from our Boſoms Ignorance and Pride, 
which are its chief Cauſes. * 12 We mutt uſe 


our Will always to conſult Reaſon, and to 


follow it inyiolably. 13 It is unworthy. of a 


reaſonable Creature, to be conduBted by 2 5 


Fancy, and Cufom. 


14 As much as we are. bound to renounce 


Obſtinacy, we are equally bound to take 


Care that we never betray. Truth and Juſtice, 
when it is neceflary to defend them. 15 If i 


better to as for _—_ than 10 be "_— 


i W "CHAP. 
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Bk. III. Anger. Ch. XI. 


: Of Anger, 


God, and the Scripture does not con- 
demn it abſolutely, it follows not that it is 


not in general a Conſequence of Pride. 2 The 


Anger of God is nothing but the Puniſhment 
he inflicts on thoſe who offend him. 3 There 


is a la ũ ũ7 Anger, which proceeds from the 


Glory of God; and there i is a criminal Anger, 


whoſe Cauſe is Pride, 4 Be ye angry and in 


not *, ſays the Apoſtle in the firſt Reſpect. 
5 The proudeſt Perſons are the moſt paſ- 


ſionate; and the leaſt Slight is ſufficient to 


make them angry. 6 He that is truly ſenſible 


7 of his own Littleneſs and Nothingneſs, * will 


not find that it is ſo great a Crime to offend 
him, and will not be greatly moved at it. 7 
The Irregularity of the Paſſions is much more 


perceivable in Anger, than in any other. 8 


The Cauſes that may kindle this Paſſion are 
almoſt infinite. 9 There is nothing which to 4 


 fretful and cholerick Mind may not become a 


Ground of ill Humour and Provocation. 


10 The Conſideration of the Effects of An- 


gef Is enough to ſtrike even thoſe who ſuffer 


them- 
4 Eph. iv. 26. 


HOUGH ANGER be attributed tg 


Bk. III. Of . _ Oli 


themſelves to be drawn away by it, with 


Horror. 11 The Maſſacre which the Empe- 


' ror TyeoDos1VUs contrived through a Motion 


of Anger affords us an excellent Leſſon tow- 
ards being upon our Guard againſt the violent 


Fits of this Paſſion. 12 Anger ſometimes 


makes a Man befides himſelf, and turns him 
into a Kind of wild Beaſt. 13 In the Heat 
of its Motions ſeveral Perſons kill themſelves, 


or do Things of which they have Reaſon to 


repent ever after. 14 It takes away the 


Strength and Reaſon when it is exceſſive, as 
it quickens the Courage when it is moderate. 
15 It prevents our following the Rules of 


Picty, Juſtice, and Charity. 16 It occaſions 
Acts of horrid Injuſtice to be committed, un- 
der the Pretence of defending a juſt Cauſe. 
17 It fills the Soul with Trouble and Confu- 
fion, and conſequently effaces the Image of 
God there. | 

18 The Wrong that others do to Religion 


and Juſtice, cannot excuſe the Exceſs of our 


Anger. 19 The Wrath of Man worketh not the 
Righteouſneſs of God. 20 He that maſters his 
Anger, is greater than ALEXANDER; but he 
that abandons himſelf to it, debaſes and de- 
grades hi mſelf. 21 A man may teſtify his 


Indignation, and aſſume an Air of Severity 


upon 


0 Jam. 1. 282. 
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Bk. III. Averſon, Hatred, &c. Ch. XII. 
upon Occaſion, but he muſt be able to maſ- 


ter himſelf, and reſtrain his Anger, 


22 The Tranſports of Anger in athers ought 
to ſerve for a Leflon of Moderation to our- 
felves. 23 A Perſon in Anger tells us our own, 
let us avail ourſelyes of it if we are wiſe. 24 
We diſcover the Temper and Character of 
People in their Anger, as well as in their 
Reconcilements. 25 But if the Anger of 


others diſcovers their Weakneſſes, our own 
no leſs betrays qurſelves; ſo we muſt prevent 


it by a Spirit of Meeknefs. 26 Let us re- 
member to this End that we provoke God by 
our Sins, and that howeyer he bears with 
us by his great Compaſſion, 27 Let us learn 
of Ixsus CuR18T to be meek and lowly in Heart, 


and we ſhall find Reft unta our Souls. 


Of Averfion, Hatred, and Revenge. 


I VERSION differs from Hatred 
1 only in the Object. 2 It proceeds 
rather from Fancy and Delicacy, than from 
Nature and Reaſon. 3 In Proof of this, Per- 
ſons who are at their Eaſe, and who have 


been 


Mat. xi. 29. 
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R. III. Avryfor, Hatred, be. Ch. XII. 
been brought up tenderly, are quite full ef 


Averſions, but little Folks and the Poor 


hardly know what it means. 4 The viſe 


Man ought, in Order to his Happineſs, te 


endeavour at having no Averſion to * 


Thing whatſoever, except Evil. | 

5 HATRED proceeds from the ſame Cau- 
ſes as Anger ; but it differs from it in its Na- 
ture. 6 Generally ſpeaking, we hate particu- 
lar Perſons, or particular Things, only be- 
eauſe we are not acquainted with them, and 


ourſelves. 7 Hatred is neceſſary towards ha- 


ting what God hates; but the Hatred of Sin 
muſt never produce in us that of Sinners. 8 We 


ought, on the contrary, in Imitation of God, 
to love their Perſons, and do them Good. 


9 Our Duty and our Happineſs confiſt leſs in 


hating Evil, than in loving Good, and applying 


ourſelves to it. 
10 There is never any Anger without Ha- 


tred, but there is Hatred without Anger. 11 
Hatred is the chief Cauſe of the violent and 


cruel Proceedings in the World. 12 It does 
ſtill more Hurt to him who is inſtigated by 
it, than to thoſe who are the Objects of it; 


for it makes him the Enemy of God; it gnaws 


and conſumes the Soul; it baniſhes thence 
Quiet and Content, and transforms it into a 
Kind of Fury. 13 An ill-grounded Hatred 


draws 


53 


draws down God's ag on thoſe who ars || 


hated and perſecuted. 

14 We hate in Order to revenge * 
or to revenge the Cauſe of God. 15 Before 
we revenge ourſelves for an Injury, let us ex- 
amine well if we have received any, or if it 
is not we that have done one. 16 Let us 


fairly tell ourſelves, that Revenge containt but 


4 poiſoned Sweet, which is very fatal to him; 
whoever he be, that ſwallows this dangerous 
Poiſon. 17 Every reaſonable Perſon ought to 
ſtudy the being eaſily ſatisfied and appeaſed, 
and to endeavour to find Motives to' Patience 
in every. Thing. 18 Me muſt repel Afronts 
by Contempt. 19 If a Perſon offends us, we 
alſo offend ſometimes: If then we deſire that 
others ſhould pardon us, let us pardon firſt ; 
otherwiſe let us expect the like. 20 Sinners 
as we are, we cannot hope for any Forgivengſt 
from God, if we do not forgive. | 

21 In Order to abate all our Grudges and 
Animoſities, let us often think on Death; and 


on the Judgment that is to follow it. 22 It 


will ſooner or later ſeize on the wicked, and 


make them appear in Judgment without our 


needing to hate them. 23 If we deteſt the 
Crimes and the Wickedneſs of others ſin- 
| cerely, we ſhall firſt hate them in ourſelves, 
and 
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I. I. Of Envy. Ch. XIII. 65 


2 ; 

end we mall love the wieked for God's . | 
and our own: 3 

= 

$ Of Envy. [ 

4 1 NV Y has the Good of others for its 

x Object, but it takes falſe Goods for 

5 true ones. 2 We ſet our Envy againſt the 


F Goods of the Body and of Fortune, but fel- 
4 dom againſt Knowledge and Virtue. 3 If 
4 Men envy the Qualifications of the Mind and 
2 Heart, it is leſs for themſelves, than for the 
t Praiſes and Advantages from thence reſulting. 
: 4 Envy keeps equal Pace with Concupiſcence. 
7 5 It is incompatible with Tranquility and 
7 Charity; it is a Paſſion that makes its Pu- = 
niſhment of another's Happineſs. 6 He that * 9 
d is gnawn by this Paſſion wants no other Execu- | 
d tioner to torture him. 7 It makes none of the 
it leaſt Puniſhments of the Damned. 8 He that 
38 is troubled that others are happy, deſerves to be 


r | always miſerable. 
e 9 Want of Faith, and fadalrate, cotitribute 
= not leſs to Envy, than Ignorance, Pride, exceſ- 


8, five Love of Self and worldly Goods. 10 
a Thtſe Cauſes of Envy ſerve to diſcover to us 
** ths 


Bk. III. Of Fealoyfy. Ch. XIV. 


the Remedies for it. In Order never to be 
envious, we muſt 1ſt. learn to be acquainted 
with the real Value of all Things, 2 To have | 
humble Thoughts and a moderate Love of 
ourſelves, and to be full of Charity for our 
Neighbour. 3 To reſtrain the Eagerneſs we 
have for Dignities and Riches, becauſe they \ 
are not abſolutely neceſſary, and they coſt Z 
more than, they are.worth, 4 To truſt, above [ 
all Things, in the 2 the Goodneſs, and ( 
the Wiſdom of God. F 
t 
b 


11 The Envy which Men bear to our Condi- 


tion, ought to ſerve to awaken in us the Senſe of 
the Favours which God beſtous on us, and ſtir 


us up to Gratitude. | d 
| { 
— 5 : a 
9 # % oa » ; 8 - 
Of Fealouſy. | 5 
| EALOUSY differs from Emy in that | 5, 
/ 

Men are envious of what they have not, 
and jealous of what they have. 2 It proceeds 5 

from Meanneſs or Baſeneſs of Soul, whereas 

Envy proceeds from Pride. 3 It is a fantaſ- 

tical Mixture of different Paſſions, but this 
Mixture does not continue long. 4 Fear and 1 


| Shame 


2. 


Bk. III. Of Habe. Ch. XV. 


Shame are the two Paſſions th: t predominate 
in it, 

5 The Means to defend oneſelf from Jealouſy 
are the following: The ff, to love one's 


Wife or Huſband ſincerely. The ſecond, ne- 
ver to diftruſt one another, or oneſelf. The 


third, not to be ſuſpicious, and to believe the 


| beſt rather than the worſt. The fourth, 


(which ought to go before the others) to 
prefer Virtue to Riches in Marriage; to main- 
tain therein a good Behaviour, and an inviola- 


ble Fidelity. 


6 When the Unfaithfulneſs is apparent, and 


does a conſiderable Injury, it is allowable to 


ſeparate. But if Perſons can neither marr 
again, nor live continently, they will do bet- 


ter to continue together. 7 They muſt o 
this Occaſion, as on many others, call Pati- 
ence and Religion to their Aſſiſtance. 8 The 


Unfaithfulneſs of a Wife ought not to diſgrace 


a virtuous Man; any more than that of a Huf- 
band, a oy Woman, 


k at Y" 


. 
Of Hope. 
OPE of the Things of this World 
is changed into a Chriſtian Virtue, 


when the good Things of this Life conduct 
K 2 us to 
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Bk. III. Of Fear. Ch. XVI. 
us to Eternity. 2 It is a Paſſion compoſed of 

| ſeveral others. 3 It has for its Object a Good 
that is future, but uncertain in ſome Reſpects; 
which is common to it with Chriſtian Hope. 
4 It produces good and bad Effects. 5 It 
ſupports' Men, even while it deceives them. 
6 It js a Good to the miſerable, and an Evil 
to the rich and exalted, 

7 In every Condition, rh Hape that unites 
us to God is certain; but that of the Goods of 
this World is deceitful. 8 The wiſe Man hopes 
abſolutely for the Bleſſings of Grace and 
Glory, but does not reckon much on thoſe 
of Natyre and Fortune, g To hope for little 
here below, and to turn all one's Hopes on the 
Side of Heaven, is the V ay never to be decerved, 


r ene odd ne 
CHAP, XVI. 
Of Fear. 


EAR is the Apprehenſion of a future 

Evil, which is turned into Grief or 

into Deſpair, when the Evil is arrived. 2 
There is no one Paſhqn more natural, ſince 
all Creatures are ſuſceptible of it. 3 There 
are two Sorts of Fear: That of ſuffering 

| Evil, and that of doing it. 4 Men boaſt 
fa oy of having no Fear. 5 Fear ſerves to 


prevent 


Dr 
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Bk. III. Of Fear. Ch. XVI, 


prevent Evil; it ſometimes gives Valour, and 
increaſes Courage, 6 We know whether it 
is Fear that makes a Man valiant, by the 
Cruelty wherewith it inſpires him. 7 The 
moſt valiant are they who know how to moderate 
Fear by Reaſon. 8 We muſt never be afraid 
before the Time. 9 Fear makes future Evils 


preſent, and thoſe which are imaginary, or im- 


poſſible, real. 10 In one Senſe it makes a Man 
More miſerable than a Beaſt. 1x We ought 
therefore to endeavour to weaken this Paſ- 


fon within us by prudent Reflections. 


12 There are two principal Means whereby 


to get the better of Fear: The rf, is to 


form to ourſelves juſt Notions of the Nature 
of the Evils of this Life, The ſecond, to 
have Recourſe to God, as to a mighty Savi- 
our, who keeps Goods and Evils in his Hand, 


13 We ought to be much more afraid of doing, 


than ſuffering, Evil. 14 But we muſt not be 


afraid of Sin ſo much on Account of the Pu- 


piſhments that attend it, as becauſe it offends 


God. 


CHAP. 
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| os - Bk. III. Cf Confidence and Deſpair. Ch. XVIT 
OS 
CHAP. XVIL 
Zi Of Confidence and Doper. 
ONFIDENCE is a, perfect Hepts b 
and DESsPAIR the loweſt Extreme of 1 
Fear. 2 The former conſiſts in the Aſſurance FE 
of a future Good, which fills us with Joy and 
Love; the latter in the Certainty of an Evil, 5 
which occaſions Sadneſs and Hatred. 3 The k 
Tranſition from the one to the other is eaſy; 0 
but J any one is unwilling to fall into Deſpair 5 
for the Things of this World, let him never put fl 
p {| ; tis Confidence in them. 4 Placing an entire 
A Confidence in God, and leaning lightly on the 1 
| Creatures, is the Way to be. contented and : 
\ ſafe, 5 To deſpair of Things impoſſible or 5 
i= hurtful, is Wiſdom. g 
| 6 Deſpair at being deprived of the Object a 
. of our Hopes, makes us conceive Hatred G 
} againſt that, as well as every other, and 1 
1 againſt ourſelves. 7 There is none greater 
7 than that of deſpairing of the Grace of God : | 
Y ſo far as to hate that ſovereign Being. 8 But 
| all thoſe who deſpair of the Grace of God are by 4 
| no Means in a deſperate State. 9 He that = 
f truſts in God is perfectly happy. I 
| ; 
E 
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Bk. III. / Pi. Ch. XVIII. 


C HAP. XVIII 
Of Pity. 


HE View of the Evils of others, 
and the Senſe of our own (which 
this View awakens in us) are what excites 
PiTY. 2 It is oppoſed to Envy. 

3 There is a Paſſion called Pity ; we muſt 
not confound it with the Virtue which 
bears this Name. 4 That proceeds from 
two principal Cauſes: The firft is Ignorance, 
which makes Things confidered as Goods 
or Evils, which are not really ſuch. The 


fecond is a certain Weakneſs of Mind, which 


produces likewiſe Anger and Cruelty ; the 
Reaſon that weak Minds and the Populace 
are moſt ſubject to this Kind of Pity. - - 

5 True Pity conſiſis in helping and relieving 
thoſe who need our Aſſiſtance; it is the Compaſ- 
ſion of generous and Chriſtian Souls. 6 The 
leſs it is attended with Weakneſs, the more 
perfect it is. 7 If we were obliged to melt at 
all the Evils of others, we could not but be miſe- 
rable. 8 Pity is of all Paſſions that which is 


moſt eaſily changed into Virtue, and which 


comes the neareſt to it. 9 It may likewiſe 
lead us to Evil as well as Good, and have 
| trouble- 


1 
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troubleſome Conſequences. 10 The wiſe ' 


Man then ought to take great Care never to 
ſuffer himſelf to r by it into doing 
what is evil. 
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CHAP, XIX. 
- Of Shame. 


HAME is a very compound Paſſion. 
2 Though it be a Weakneſs, it is uſe- 


ful however, (and even abſolutely neceflary 
in Youth) for forming oneſelf to Virtue. 3 


When Children are not ſenſible of Shame, it 
is a Token of a very bad Diſpoſition. 4 Ti- 
morous Perſons are more modeſt and more 
tractable than others, if we know how to 
humour their Diſpoſition. 

5 There is a Shame which is recommended 


to us in Scripture; it is the Confuſion we 


ought to be under for our Sins. 6 We muſt 
then be aſhamed of nothing but doing Evil; 
But a reaſonable Perſon ought to free him- 


ſelf from the Shame which throws the 
| Mind into Diſorder and Perplexity, ._. 
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BOOK IV. 
Of Virtue, and the Uſe we ought- to make of 
it in Profperity, and in Adverfty. 


G 
Of FUSTICE, conſidered as a general Virtue, 


_ which includes all the particular Virtues. 


HEN we have right Notions of 
Things, and know how to govern 
our Paſſions, we are poſſeſſed of 

at that i is neceſſary towards eſtabliſhing Vir 
tue and Tranquility in the Soul. We have 

Godlineſs with Contentment *. 2 The more we 
| | L labour 


2 1 Tim. vi. 6. 


74 


Bk. IV. Of Fuftice, &. Ch. I. 


labour to reQify our Notions, and to regulate 
our Paſſions, the nearer we draw to Perfection. 
3 There is properly but one Moral Virtue, 


Motions of the Soul, and the whole Conduct 
of Life. 4 Temperance and Fortitude make a 


515 


namely, Juſtice, ſince that includes all the 


Part of it. $5 The latter differs not much 


from the former at the Bottom. 6 All the 


Virtues therefore may be referred to PRu- - 


DENCE and JUSTICE. 

7 The Fear of God and a good C 9 12 
make the true and original Fuſtice. Natural 
Equity is better than all human Laws. 8 We 


muſt therefore exert all our Endeavours to 


be juſt before the Tribunal of God and of our 
Conſcience, without however neglecting the 
wiſe Laws of Government under which we 
live. ; 

9 Jusricz ! is a ſteady Reſolution to render 
to Ul their Dues: In Order to this we muſt 
diſcharge all that is due to God, to ourſelves, 
and to our Neighbour. 10 We are juſt to- 
wards God when we love him fincerely, and 
above all Things. 11 By fulfilling all/ our 
Duties with regard to him, we practice Juſ- 
tice towards ourſelves, and re-eſtabliſh our- 


ſelves in all thoſe Rights out of which Sin 


had ejected us. 
12 In 
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Bk. IV. Of Fuftice, c. Ch. I. 


12 In Order to be juſt Won himſelf, it 
is a Man's Duty not to ſubmit to the Domi- 


nion of his Paſſions. 13 In Order to this we 
muſt regulate that of Love, becauſe it is the 
great Spring of all the reſt. 14 t is like- 


wiſe neceſſary to moderate our Deſires and our 
Hopes of Things on the Earth, and in Pro- 


portion encreaſe our Eagerneſs for thoſe of 
Heaven. 15 The greateſt 3 are thoſe a 
Man does to himfelf. 

16 If we are juſt towards ourſelves, we ſhall 
eaſily be ſo towards our Neighbour, 17 We 
ſhall with Pleaſure fulfill the Duties of Chari- 
ty, Humanity, and Gratitude, and look on them 
as Debts that muſt neceſſarily be paid, though 
human Laws do not oblige us thereto. 18 


We ſhall poſſeſs Meekneſs and Greatneſs of 


Soul. 


19 Meekneſs comprehends ſeveral Virtues, 
and contributes greatly to Juſtice and Peace, 
20 It ſerves to ſtop the Tranſport of the Paſ- 
fions, which are always vicious, when they 
are violent. 21 It makes us humble, tea- 
chable, and fit for Goodneſs, and it occaſi- 
ons us to conform our Will to that 1 God, 
and Reaſon. 


22 To Meekneſs we md join Sure of 


Soul, as a Virtue which forms us alſo to Juſtice, 
and which exalts us from Earth to Heaven. 


L 2 This 
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Bk. IV. Oo Firtue i in Proſperity. Ch. II. 


This Virtue inclines the Believer to be juſt, 
and to imitate, as far as is poſſible for him, 
that Being who is Juſtice and Holineſs itſelf. 
23 Greatneſs of Soul ought never to be ſepa» 


rated from that meek and quiet Spirit, which 18 


mnt he S1ght of God of great Price - 
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Of the Uſe of Virtue in PROSPERITY. 


T matters little what Nas we give | 


_ Virtue, provided it produces its Effect, 


which is to preſerve the Mind compoſed. 2 | 


Its chief Uſe is to make us ſteady in Prof- 
perity and in Adverſity. 

3 Every one defires PROSPERITY, but few 
People know how to uſe it as they ought, 4 It 


is much more difficult to ſupport than Ap- 
VERSITY, through the Fault of thoſe who are 


in that State, 3 Its ill Effects are different, 


according to the Difference of Diſpoſitions. 
6 There are general Precautions to be taken 


againſt ſuffering ourſelves to be corrupted by 
Proſperity. 7 There are likewiſe particular 


Remedies for it: 1 To have Diſcernment and 
Prudence enough, not to take Superfluities 
ſor Neceſſaries, and the Appearance of Good. 
. | for 


b 1 Pet. iii. 4. 
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Bk. IV. Of Virtue in Profperity. Ch. II. 


for Good itſelf. 2 To renounce Preſump- 
tion and immoderate Self- love. 3 To/redou- 
ble our Vigilance and our Piety, in Order to 


preſerve Vice and Injuſtice from inſinuating | 
themſelves into our Heart intoxicated with 
Proſperity. 4 and laſt, to oppoſe to the de- 
ceitful Advantages, Honours and Pleaſures 
of the World, thoſe of the Soul and Paradiſe, 


which are the only real ones. 

8 We cannot be happy even in the 8 
Profperity, if we are not virtuous. 9 But it 
is a wild and miſtaken Piety, not to enjoy 
with Pleaſure and Gratitude, but at the ſame 
Time with Moderation, the Proſperity which 
God ſends us. 1o We offend more com- 


monly in this Reſpect through 22 than 


through Detect, 
11 The great Secret for being — in Prof- 


perity, is to defire little, and to be contented with 
little. 12 When we poſſeſs God, we poſſeſs 
all Things with him; but he that has not God 


for his Portion, is deſtitute of every Thing. 
13 Proſperity ought to moderate our Defires, 
but for the Generality it only increaſes. them. 
14 It blows up and ſtupefies Fools, but the 
wiſe are more modeſt and circumiſpect for it. 
15 The Honours, Riches and Pleaſures of the 
World are but the Outfide of n Reli 


gion makes its wow Suofrance, 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. III 


Of the Uſe of Virtue in ADVERSITY. 


1 ROS PERI TV often throws Men into 
ApversITY. 2 Adverſity in its Turn 


cures mt Evils that Proſperity had occaſioned. ' 


3 It is for the Children of God a School of 
Piety, Wiſdom, and Tranquility. 

4 When we ſuffer only through our own De- 
licacy and too great Eaſe, we Hand in Need of 
real Affiietions, to cure us of imaginary ones, 

5 The greateſt Part of our Evils are ſeated in 
the Opinion; ſo when we think ourſelves 
unhappy, let us examine- without Prejudice 
if our Evils are actually ſuch as they appear 
to us. 6 What we look upon as Adverſity and 
Accident, is Proſperity and Happineſs to him who 
knows how to make Uſe of it. 7 He gets more 
than he loſes: 8 All Evils turn in the End into 
Good to thoſe who love God. 

9 We muſt divert our Attention from the 
troubleſome Part in every Accident of our 
Life, and fix it on that which is uſeful and 
agreeable. 10 Though the Believer loſes his 
temporal Advantages, he hoſes not the ſpiritual, 
which are the principal. 11 The Chaſtiſe- 
ments of God become wholeſome to him. 
12 In Fact, Proſperity makes us * the 

Reins 
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Bk. IV. 


will ſerve. to mitigate ours. 
tend more to the good Things we have left, than + 


Of Virtue in Adverſity. Ch. III. 


Reins to our Paſſions ; but Adverfity holds us 
in, and makes us live in the Fear of God. 13 


This Fear is the Means of preventing and 
' averting a great many Afflictions, or of being 


gloriouſly delivered out of them. 
14 To complain that we have Afflictions, 


is to ſhew that we are ignorant that Man is 


born to ſuffer, and that Good and Evil proceed- 
eth out of the Mouth of the moſt bigh*. 15 All 
that happens to us is directed to a good End 
by a wiſe Providence ; fo we ought to receive 
it with Reſignation and even with Joy. 16 
When we receive our Evils with ſuch Diſpo- 


ſitions, they are turned into Bleſſings. 17 


Beſides, Complaints and Murmurs ſerve only 
to make us more unhappy, and more blame- 
able. 18 Troubles are hurtful to us when we 
refu uſe to ſubmit to them, and ſalutary when we 
receive them as coming from the Hand of God, 
19 The beſt Counſel againſt all Adverſity, 
iS ALWAYS TO DESIRE WHAT PLEASEsS Gop. 
20 When we are unfortunate, let us compare 
ourſelves with thoſe who are infinitely more fo 
than we ; the Obſervation of their Misfortunes 


21 We miuft at- 


to thoſe we have loft. 22 If the Poſſeſſion of 
our Effects need Friends was agrecable to us; 


the 
© Lam. 3. 38. 


Bk. IV. Of Virtus in Adverfity. Ch. IH 
the Remembrance of them ought not to be 
ſorrowful. 23 After all, the Things which we 
boſe were not ours: That which truly belongs to 

us is out f the Reach of Fortune. 24 To be 

=—_ afflicted at the Loſs of temporal Goods, 

a Sign that we partake more of the Body 

4 the Soul. 

25 The Chriſtian whoſe Soul is in a good 
Condition, eaſily ſupports all Troubles, as a 
good Conſtitution ſuffers all the Injuries of 
the Air without Difficulty. 26 He always 
acts with Prudence; he ſweetens the Bitter- 
neſs of his Misfortunes by his Faith, and be- 
gins to enjoy here below the Happineſs of 
Heaven. 27 His Affii&:ons wo' k for him a far 
more exceeding and eternal Weight of Glory“. 28 
He is not at all afraid of Death; he expects 
it even with Joy and with Confidence, becauſe 
he knows it is the Haven of Salvation for 
him. 29 The Meditation on Death, and the 
Hope wherewith he is filled, ſupport him in 
all the Evils of Life. 30 He ſets himſelf 6 
above the Affronts and Contempt to which he 

is expoſed on the Part of the wicked. 31 He 

thinks himſelf happy in ſuffering for the 1 

Cauſe of God and the Goſpel. 32 His Faith | 


makes him victorious over the World and 
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over Death, and turns his Croſs into a Trophy. 1 2 
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HA P. I 8 
Of CONCORD with all Men, and the 
Spirit of MEEKNESS. 


E cannot be at Peace with God, 
and with ourſelves, if we do not 
s live well with our Neighbour. 

2 We ought then to do all in our Power to be 


at Peace with all the World. 3 In Order to 
© *this we muſt 1. Recompence to no Man Evil or 


M 54 Boll, 


Bk. v. Of Concord with all Men, Kc. Ch. 1. 


Evil. 2 Do nothing but what is honeſt, and 


be poſſeſt always with a Spirit of Meekneſs. 
4 It is ſometimes very difficult to live in 
Peace, but then a Man muſt redouble his Care 
_and his Pains. - 5 In public Troubles, a wiſe 
Man will take no Part, if poſſible ; or he will 
endeavour to preſerve the L 
rity of his Soul, and a Spirit of Peace and 
Charity in that Part, he ſhall be obliged to 
take. 6 True Chriſtians ought to detefl. War 
and its Herrours, but to be ready to ſhed their 
Blood for their Country. 7 They. ought to 
avoid Law-Suits, which prove the Diſgrace 
of Chriſtianity, and are a fruitful Source of 
Diſcord. 8 We muſt no leſs flee from Diſ- 
putes which make Room for Injuries and 
Fightings, or which diſturb the Peace of 
| on Soul. | 
9 9 In Order to avoid Diſputes and Quar- 
rels, we ought 1. not to converſe much 
with violent Perſons; or to oppoſe Meck- 
neſs to their Anger, and to wait till their 
Blood is cool. 2 To engage in no Debate 


with inſolent and quarrelſome People, any 


more than with Drunkards and Fools. 
Not to intermeddle i in the Quarrels of others, 
any farther than as it is in our Power. to 
appeaſe them. 4 Not to be forward to de- 
cide 


Rom. xii. 17, 


N 


iberty and Integ- 
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Bk. V. Of Concord with all Men, &c. Ch. I. 


cide in every Thing, nor give our Decifions 
for Oracles. 5 Not to ſhew a Sort of In- 
dignation on the Sight of every Thing that 
appears evil, but is not ſo perhaps in Effect. 
6 Never to entertain a furious and paſſionate | 
Zeal, which is the Bane of Religion, and 
the Ruin of Society. 7 To flee the Cor- 
reſpondence of bigotted, fierce, and head- 
ſtrong Spirits. 8 Laſtly, by no Means to 


reſemble thoſe Hypocrites diſguiſed under 


the Maſk of Religion, who are inceſſantly 
crying out upon the Corruption of the Age. 
10 A Spirit of Meekneſs and Goodneſs is the 


moſt excellent Means of being at Peace with our 
Neighbour. II But there is a falſe Meeknels, l 


which is nothing but Meanneſs and Timo- 
rouſneſs; and there is a true one, which is a 


Mixture of Charity and Greatneſs of Soul: 


This tends to maintain Peace, but not the 
other. 12 A meek and generous Man is inge- 
nious in finding Excuſes in Favour of thoſe 
who offend him. 13 He is not moved with 
Affronts, and knows how to make an 
Enemy become a Friend, 


M 2 CHAP. 
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Bk. V. Of brotherly Love, &c. | Ch. III B 
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CHAP. II. G 

07 br other Love, and 75 F riendſbip. 4 

1 O be at Peace with our Neighbour, th 
we muſt love him ſincerely. 2 Rich | 

and poor, we may and ought all of us to da 1. 


Acts of Love and Charity towards our Fel- in 
low-Creatures. . 3 Thoſe who do Good, derive | B 
fill more * from it, than thoſe ta te, 


 wham it is done. 4 We love not one another v0 
truly, but in Proportion as we are virtuous. | 

- 5 Friendſhip founded on Virtue, and ce- ev 
mented by a Suitableneſs of Tempers and ou 
Sentiments, is the greateſt of all Pleaſures. th 
6 This Friendſhip and this perfect Happi- th 
neſs is found rather in Heaven, than on- hi 


Earth. 7 What the Pagan Philoſophers re- 
quired in Friendſhip, was a fine Pid!ure 
without an Original, 8 They comprehended 
that nothing can make a Man happy, but 
a perfect Love; but not knowing the Be- 
ing ſupremely good and alone worthy to be 
ſupremely beloved, or not conceiying that he 


could be cloſely united to Men, they invented I 
| the Notion of a Friendſhip chimerical and ey 
| impracticable. 9 Their figurative and extra- Gr 
i vagant Expreſſions ſuit not at all with the fac 


| F riendſhip that prevails among Men, but of 


Bk. v. Of Gratitude. Ch. III, 83 


may be applied to the Union of Believers with 
God. 10 The Examples they give of a per- 
fect Friendſhip, are no leſs exaggerated than 
their Deſcriptions of it; beſides that ſome of 
them are very vicious: Such is that of Bro- 
| $1Us towards GRACCHUs his intimate Friend; 0 
I We ſoon diſcover that human Nature is 
incapable of a Friendſhip really perfect. 12 


; But we are made for Society; ſo we muſt be con- 
2 tented with ſuch Friends as we find, and endea- 
F vour to make the beſt Choice in our Power. 


13 If we love our Friends too much, what- 
ever be their Virtue or their Merit, we injure 


our Quiet and Happineſs. 14 It is only God 
that deſerves a Love without Bounds, and 


— that makes us happy in Proportion as we love 

n- him: His Friendſhip is better than that of all 
Ky 
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E oy Of Gratitude. 

0 x hots | 

d I WE L L-turned Mind, a noble and 

d | generous Soul, ſeeks to teſtify its 

1 Gratitude to its Benefactor. 2 Our firſt Bene- 


1e factor is GOD, the Author of our Being, and 
rt of our Well-being; it is to him therefore that 
Ly | ED we 


Bk. V. Of Satigfaction for Injuries. Ch. IV. 


we muſt do Homage for all. 3 We are grate- 
ful towards God, when we are ſo tawards ' thoſe 
whom he has made the Sy of doing 1 
Co. | 

4 We muſt begin with diſcharging our 
Debts: It is Ingratitude and a Kind of Theft, 
not to exert all our Endeavours to pay Money 


lent us without Delay. 5 The Duties of 


Friendſbip and Gratitude are a Debt which we 
muſt ahoays be paying, and from which we are 
never diſcharged. 6 The Civil and Chriſtian 


Life is an Exchange of good Turns, wherein 


we give and receive continually, but we muſt 
by no Means make it a Kind of Market where 


nothing is given for nothing. 7 The richeft 


and moſt exalted cannot, in many Reſpects, dq 
without the poor and the low. 8 We muſt pray 
God to be the Rewarder of thoſe to whom we 
cannot return the Benefits which we have re- 
ceived from them. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Satigſaction for Injuries. 


1X E cannot have Peace of Soul and 


To Content of Mind, if we do not re- 
pair the Injuries which we have committed. 
2 We ought to * thoſe which are done 

to us, 


42 


ne 
Us, 


Bk. v. Of Satigfaction for Injuries. Ch. IV. 
to us, and to refer the revenging of them to 
God, remembring that we ſtand in Need of 


Pardon ourſelves. 3 When we cannot diſ- 


penſe with ourſelves from demanding Satis- 
faction for an Injury, we muſt always do it in 
a peaceable and Chriſtian Manner. 4 To re- 
ceive, or give, Satigfaction for an Injury, by the 
Point of the Sword, is a brutal F ury, the Con- 


ſequences whereof create Horrour. 5 It is a 


Thing equally contrary to good Senſe, Juſtice, 
and Religion. 6 The falſe Point of Honour, 
which makes ſo barbarous a Maxim complied 
with, is only a Pretence to cover a Littleneſs 
of Mind unknown to great Men. 

1 71 We ought to be moved only at the Faults 
we commit ourſelves, to the End we may 
make Haſte to repair them. 8 We muſt be- 
gin the Repairing of our Faults with thoſe 
which we have committed towards God, Who 


1s always the firſt Perſon offended. 9 The 


Reparation we make to our Neighbour ought 


to be ſpeedy, ſincere, and general. 


CHAP. 
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Bk. v. Of Simplicity and Dexterity, Ch. V. 
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OHA PF. 


Of, the SIMPLICITY and the DEXTE- | | 


RI TY. neceſſary i in the Commerce of the M. orld. 


F we would poſſeſs Peace and Quiet of 
Soul, we muſt not confine our Endeavours 
to doing and receiving noWrong. 2 We ought 
moreover to ſtudy to make ourſelves uſeful to 
others and ourſelves. 3 Towards this it is 


neceſſary to join on all Occaſions SIMPLICITY 


to PRUDENCE. 

4A noble Simplicity makes one F the fineſt 
Ornaments of Diſcourſe. When we would run 
after Elegance by far-fetched Thoughts and Ex- 
preſſions, we fall into Ridicule. 5 This Simpli- 


city ought to rule in our Actions and in our 


' Manners, as well as in our Diſcourſes. 6 


Simplicity of Temper and Manners ought to 
be * with that of the Heart, that is 


to ſay, with Sincerity and Honeſtly. Of this 
ſo great Account is made, that he who poſ- 
ſeſſes them not in Reality, endeavours to put 
on their Appearance. 7 But Zhoſe who are 
willing to appear ſincere and virtuous, and who 
are not ſo in Fact, are ſoon known. 8 Honeſty 
ought to exiſt much more in the Heart than 


in the outward Appearance: We muſt make 


Profe fron „ but not a Parade, of it. 


9 The 


a 


. Vr an the Commerce of the. World. . @&-: 
9 The wiſe Man endeavours to. proportion | 

7 his Employments to his Capacity and to his 
Inclination. 10 If he cannot, he ſupplies 

the Defect of both by his Care and Applica- 

| tion. 11 He uſes his utmoſt Efforts to attain 

Dexterity, that is to ſay, a certain Addreſs and 

of | Extent of Genius, neceſſary in every Thing 

rs | we are obliged to undertake: © 12 He does not 

ht | bury himſelf in Buſineſs : But he is ſtill of 

to an eaſy and complying Humour. 13 To this 

is | End he ſtudies Mens different Characters, 

II that he may not affront any one, but be in a 
Condition to do and receive more Good in 

zeſt | Society. 14 His Complaiſance and his eaſy 

un | Humour make him accommodate himſelf to 

ix- | Times and Circumſtances, as far as his Con- p 

li- | ſcience can give him Leave. 15 He does no- 

our | thing of Importance without taking Advice of 

6 || the Wiſe: He proves all Things, and holds faſt 

t to that which is god. 16 He is neither too 

t is J eager, nor indolent, but he lays hold on Op- 

this J :portunity when it offers. 17 He behaves in 

oſ- all Conjunctures with Prudence ; and after 

Put having taken juſt Meaſures, he makes him- 

e ſelf eaſy about the Brgad, and leaves it to 

who Providence. 
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W herein is HINT” rated, That wwe m of not have 
too general: an Acquaintance, nor too much Bu- ps 
] F 

I 

* 


pos. oh in the World. 


HE much ' Buſineſs in Life cannot 
but diſturb the Peace of the Soul, , 
and oftentimes the Quiet of the Conſcience. ] 
2 The greater Correſpondence we have with the - 
World, the leſs we have with God. 3 A ſmall ] 
Number of Friends well choſen makes, an c 

agreeable and uſeful Company; but it x dan- 
gerous to form too general an Acquaintance, and t 
to intermix with the Crowd. 4 The Corre- 1 
ſpondence of the Multitude is a Kind of / 
Plague, which is very eaſily communicated, A 
if we uſe not Precautions. to guard againſt it. by 
5 It is however by no Means allowable to ſe- | + 
queſter ourſelves from Society, becauſe God 11 
has formed us for one another. 6 They who | te 
do fo, unleſs it is for the public Good, are but ate 
8 an uſeleſs Burden upon Earth. 
WM | 7 The wiſe Chriſtian has learned from his | © A 
Din Maſter to wean himſelf. from the 4. 
World, without going out of the World, | 4 
| 1 and to find Solitude even in the Midſt of a tl 
| | Crowd. 8 He connects himſelf cloſely only] 1 
| with Perſons of Honeſty, mild Diſpoſition, I 7 

3 and! 


Things. 
Buſineſs, and prefers more Peace and Tran- 


Imperfections, he bears with thoſe of his 
Friends. 


11 He converſes with others only on the 


Things which are within their Province, and 
endeavours to improve by their Talents. 12 


He forms his Mind betimes to great and little 
13 He removes from the Hurry of 


quility with leſs Fortune. 


14 There are People, who, in 93 that 
they may never want Buſineſs, divert them- 


ſelves with ſetting every. Thing at Variance: 
As they are the Agents of the Father of Diſ- 


cord, they will have their Portion with him. 


15 There are others who breathe nothing but 


Peace and Tranquility, but who by Virtue of 
their Offices are loaded with Matters of Con- 
tention: The Condition of theſe latter is more 

to be pitied, than envied. | 
16 Idleneſs being the Mother of all the Pier 

| Men are ruined and made unhappy, when they 

cannot employ themſelves bonefily. 17 We muſt 
therefore be employed, but in ſuch a Manner, 
that it may not prejudice our true Happineſs. | 

18 When Men are in an aduanced Age, it is a 


Piece of Wi dom to unburtben themſelves from the 
Nsz Buſineſs 


— 


Bk. V. nor taomuch Buſinęſtin the World. Ch. VI. 
and eaſy Temper. 9 Convinced of his own _ 
10 He knows how to raiſe and 


let himſelf down according to Conjunctures, 
and reſpects good Senſe whereyer he finds it. 


9 


Bk. v. Of: Moderation in Converſation ch. VII. 
Bufneſ of the Werld, in Order to their applying 
better to the Duties of a Man and 'a Chriſtian. 


19 How buſy ſoever we are in our Vocation, 
we ought never to loſe. Sight of vanes i 


End for which we ace i in the Ren... > 

i db "44 £4 + 4 : 7 Bas, For Ih 1 WA. 
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oo Moderation i in IT pr 


'ODERATION is a Ga e 
L YI very neceſſary to the Happineſs of 
Life, of Society, and of Converſation, ' 2 To 
Speak little, and hear much, is the Leſſon it 
gives us. 3 Great Charity and great Diſcre- 
tion are the true Way not to abuſe the Facul- 
ty of Speech 4 When we are in dangerous 
or ſtrange Company, we muſt ſuffer the moſt W, 
forward to ſpeak, and be content with following W 
them. 5 If the Converſation” fun upon ſuch w. 
State-Affairs as are ſomewhat delicate, or upen | ſn 
the Failings of our Neighbour, we ought to to 
ti 

ks 


divert it dextrouſly, in order to place it on 

ſome innocent Subject. 6 If it be directed to | 
Points of Religion, wiſe Men will diſcourſe || fo 
on them for the Sake of Inſtruction, Comfort, an 
and ſtrengthening themſelves in Piety, rather |; 
than of diſputing. 

7 When 


+ 


ſpeak the Truth in Love, that is, to unite 


» 


9 


a . : | 7 3 S097 Sy | 
Bk. V. Of Moderation in Converſation Ch. VII. 


y When we diſpute on- Religion, we muſt. 


always do it in a Manner full of Meekneſy 


and Moderation. 9 It is only by this that we 
can convince the Underſtanding, and gain the 
Heart of other Men. 9 Tt is a very lamenta⸗ 
ble Thing to ſee Chriſtians ſo paſſionate ag 


they are, and crying Havock as it were for 


any flight Difference of Opinions. 10 The 
Spirit of the Goſpel requires Men always to 


Truth with Charity, and to contend only 


who hall be the moſt moderate and moſt , 
charitable, 11 We hurt the beſt Cauſe extreme-. 
9. wben in Order to defend it, we call the Paſ- 
ions to the Aſiſtance of Reaſon. 12 The De- 
vil delights. in Noiſe and Tumult, but God 


loves Peace, Order, and Tranquility. 


13 A Man muſt never propoſe his Opinions 
with an imperious Air, nor reject thoſe of others 
with Contempt. 14 If we were acquainted 
with our Ignorance and our Miſtakes, we 
ſhould ſeek rather to inſtruct ourſelves, than 


to talk with a deciſive Tone, and to mul- 
tiply Words. 15 We reciprocally believe 


each other under a Miſtake and in the Wrong; 
ſo we. ought to bear with, and not treat, one 
another with Acrimony and Paſſion. 16 Ir 
is an Honour to ſubmit to Truth and to Fuſtice 
46 om 


* Eph. iv. 15. 
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as ſoon as we perceive them but it is ſhame- 
* to be always unwilling to yield. 


en ener the dite the 
Vices, and the Diforders which reign in the 
World, we muſt examine the Cauſes of, 


and endeavour to apply a Remedy to, them. 
18 If we cannot cure the Source of Evil, let 


us learn at leaſt to be moderate in our Judg- 


ments. to pity human Weakneſs, and to im- 


* — wo 
_ 
1 . 
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prove by _ Thing without net a 


Bk. v. | Of Moderation cee ch. vn. 
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BOOK VI. 


Particular Direction: for arriving at this Peace 
| and this Content. 


8 
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OR 
Iſt. Direction for Peace of Soul. 
To be contented with ones Condition. 


NI T is a great Secret towards the Tranqui- 
lity of the Mind, to know how to be con- 

; — with ones Condition, and always to will 
what God wills. 2 This acquieſcing in the 

Will of God prevents it not from being in our 


Power, 


| Bk. 8 Condition. ch. 1. 


: Power, and our Duty, to endeavour to render 8 


our Condition leſs FELT 2 more 
agreeable. „ „„ 

3 The poor os the Sl have ee Need 
to be exhorted to be contented with their 
Condition, and to make the moſt of the Ad- 
vantages which it offers them. 4 Rich and 
exalted Perſons are more ſubje& to be diſcon- 


tented than the poor, and than thoſe who live 


in Obſcurity. 5 Men are diſcontented be- 
cauſe they are too fond of themſelves and of 


the World. 6 We ſhall therefore never be 
content nor happy, if we do not WKY theſe 


two Kinds of Love. | — — 
7 In Order to baniſh the Gun lerer Love 
of ourſelves and of the World, we muſt 
thoroughly aſſured of the Wiſdom, the Good - 
neſs, and the Love of God in all that he does 
with Reſpect to us. 8 All Conditions of Life 
are ſubject to perpetual Revolutions: It is there- 
fore a Piece of Wiſdom to labour to maintain 
or recover a good Condition, to contract ones 
Deſires in Proportion as ones Fortune is di- 


miniſhed, and to recur always to tlie firſt 
Cauſe. 9 The only Way to be: contented in 


all Sorts of Conditions, is to look for. ww, 
Content in God and in ones ſelf, 10 Men 'a' 


Ml in OY, * the aye dt Habu, 
1 * 
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CHAP. II. 


O R 


und Direction for Peace of Soul: Nor to be 


diſquieted about what is future. 

HERE are Minds fo reſtleſs that 

they are never contented with their 
Lot, and think no Situation good but that 


which is not their own. 2 This Diſpoſition 


of Mind makes thoſe in whom it reſides un- 
happy, and ſeparates them from God. 4 The 
Confideration of the wi ie and good Providence, 


which regulates Events, ought to compoſe our 
Uneafineſs, but not to hinder us in the leaſt from 


making Uſe of our Diſcretion. 4 In Order not 
to be uneaſy about the Future, we muſt never 


ſeek to know the Things which God has con- 
cealed from us. 5 Thereby Men do nothing 


but torment themſelves before the Time. 

6 It is not Perſons of the greateſt Virtue, 
nor the beſt Minds, who endeavour to know 
what is future, but the wicked, weak Minds, 
and eſpecially ignorant People. 7 For this 


they have Recourſe to Fortune-tellers, to Di- 


|| viners, to Spells, and to magical Words, 
X O „ 


W VI. Nes to be diſquieted, &c. Ch. 1. 


he is akways ſatisfied ; but nothing can cots 
him wwho looks for Felicity in Things on the Earth. 
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9 8 Bk. VI. To retire within ourſelves. Ch. III. E 
8 What they cannot know by the Spirit of | © 
e 


God, they endeavour to diſcover by that of 
the Devil. 9 They fall into Judicial Miro— E 
logy, which is a diabolical Art, ſo much the 
more dangerous as it appears ſublime and in- 
nocent. 10 This Art produces great Miſ- t. 
chiefs in the Mind of credulous Perſons. | h 
: 11. Therefore God has expreſſly forbidden it, In 
| . and threatened to deſtroy thoſe who addict ki 
| themſelves to it *. 4 
| 132 The Knowledge of F uturity would ſerve ot 
only to diſturb our Eaſe; ſo we have Reaſon to | P. 
bleſs God for having concealed it from us. 13 tie 
There is a Futurity to which we ought | G. 
incefſantly to aſpire : It is that of a Life ever- | g 


— — - 
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. laſting and bleſſed. Ce 
| no 
R i 
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0.2 * & 5s 
: to 
Hd Direction for Peace of Soul: To retire] of 
within our ſelves. 7s 


T is enough to know ourſelves, and to 8 
3 | ; 00 
know the World, in Order to perceive 
the Neceflity of retiring within ourſelves, but 
without renouncing Society notwithſtanding. 
2 The inner Man into which the Sage ought 
to retire, 


2 See Jer. x. 2. comp. Iſa, xlvii. 13. 


. 


I. 


to retire, is right Reaſon and a good Conſci- 


ence. 3 Stranger and Pilgrim *, as he is upon 


Earth, he concerns himſelf but little in the 


bluſtering Affairs of this World, and thinks 
only of arriving one Day in his heavenly Coun- 
try. 4 He gives, when Occaſion requires, 


his Attention to his temporal Affairs; but he 
never employs himſelf in them entirely, 
knowing that he is born for greater Things. 
5 A Man cannot be collected, nor Maſter 
of his Soul, when he gives himſelf up to any 
Paſſion whatſoever, whether Gaming, Ambi- 
tion, Love, Sc. 6 He that has a Paſſion for 
Gaming, or for Trifles, forgets what is his Ori- 
ginal, and the Excellence of his Soul. 7 The 
Conqueſt or the Loſs of a Kingdom would 
not be worth ſo much as a wiſe Man's laſing 


his Tranquility for it: Much leſs then are 


Trifles worth it. 

8 Towards Self- Retirement, it is proper 
to diſcloſe ones Heart only to a ſmall Number 
of ſelect Perſons. 9 We muſt avoid, as far as 


is confiſtent with Duty, becoming Parties in the 


different Opinions or Intereſts which divide 
Society. 


O 2 CHAP. 


Bk. VI. To retire within ourſelves. Ch. II [. 


Bk. VI. To fe from Idleneſs., Ch. IV. 


o * 
IVth Direction for Peace of Soul: To flee from 
| Idleneſs. 


11 is impoſſible to live content, when we 


lead our Lives in Inaction. 2 IpLENESS 
makes a Man poor, envious, and diſcontented 
with his Condition. 3 It makes the Time 
ſeem tedious and troubleſome to him. 4 It 
inclines us to look out of ourſelves for Sub- 
jects of Diverſion; and it infuſes a Spirit of 
Curioſity, which feeds only on News. 5 
When a Man knows not how to employ himſelf, 
he is generally fretful and ill-bumoured, and is 


_ eafily drawn into Vice. 6 It is a bad Excuſe 
to ſay that we are unemployed becauſe we 


have nothing to do. 7 We have always Good 
to do, in whatever Situation we are, provided 
awe have an Inclination to do it. 


CHAP. 
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Bk. VI. To avoid Curiofity, &c. Ch. V. 


0 


UE. 


CHAT YV 
TS 


Vth Direction for Peace of Soul: To avoid 
Curiofity in divine Matters. 


_ 


I COR IO SITY in divine Matters is one of 


the greateſt Impediments to Peace of 


Soul. It coſt our firſt Parents dear. 2 Per- 
ſons make themſelves unhappy and guilty both at 
once, when they would pry into that which God © 
has concealed from us. 3 He has ſet Bounds | 


td our Curioſity, which we are not allowed 
to exceed. 4 So we ought rather to meditate 


attentively on the Works of Nature, of Grace, 


and of Providence, and upon our Obligations, 
than to intrude into the ſecret Counſel of. Gad. 
5 We muſt therefore never perplex our Mind 
with ſuch Subjects of Divinity as are above 
our Reaſon, but be contented with doing our 
Duty, and never attributing to God any 
Thing unworthy of his Nature and Perfec- 
tions. 5 

6 The Things neceſſary to our Salvation are 
revealed in the plaineſt Manner, ſo we muſt 
examine theſe with Care, but ſpeak with 
much Reſerve and Modeſty of thoſe which 
are obſcure. 7 This Modeſty and this Re- 


ſerve 


- 
— — — — 
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Bk. VI. Of the cc the Body, Ch. VI. 
ſerve are eſpecially neceſſary in the Reading 


of the Prophecies which are not yet fulfilled, . 


but which will be ſo in their Seaſon. 
8 If we go out of our Way when we exa- 


mine the Word of God too curiouſly, we 


fill ourſelves with Doubts, when we would 
fathom the Subject of Grace. 9 The holy 
Spirit acts differently according to the Diſ- 
poſition of our Hearts, and he varies his 
Graces according to his good Pleaſure. 10 In 
Order to know whether we are in a State of 
Grace, it is not the Work of God which we 
ought to examine, but our own. 11 The Seal 
of our Election conſiſts not in feeling Conſo- 
lation, but in departing from Sin. 12 Pro- 


vided we love God with all our Heart, - and 


truſt: in him, we ſhall ſooner or later exper: 
rience his divine Conſolations. 


— 


HA. VI. 


Of the Care of the Body, and the inferior Satu- 
fattions of Life. 


F we would have the Body contribute to 
Content of Mind, we muſt uſe it to 
have much leſs Regard to Pleaſure, than to 
Health, 2 Health being the moſt valuable of 
all 


r I 3 


k. VI. andinferior Satisfaftions. Ch. VI. 


all temporal Bleſſings, we muſt know how 


to take Care of it at all Times. 3 lt is pre- 
ſerved chiefly by Tranquility of Mind, by So- 


briety, and by Exerciſe. 
4 A chearful Temper, and a mild 4 
equable Humour, maintain Health; but Me- 


lancholy and ill Humouf ſour the Maſs of 


Blood, and often occaſion Indiſpoſitions that 


prove mortal. 5 A good Conſtitution of Bo- 


dy preſerves reciprocally the Serenity of the 
Mind. 


6 Nothing hurts the Body and Mind fo 45 


as Intemperance; we muſt therefore be formed 
betimes to Sobriety and to Frugality. 7 Faſting 
and Abſtinence are ſometimes better adapted to 
preſerve Health than all the Medicines of the 


Faculty. 8 Good Cheer kills thoſe whoſe Meals 
are perpetual Feaſts; but it renews the Vigour of 


thoſe who uſe it but ſeldom. 


9 EXERCISE of the Body contributes won- 


derfully to Health; it ought to be ſuited to 


our Conſtitution and Diet. 10 If we can 
uſe none, we muſt confine ourſelves to eat but 


little, or elſe we fill ourſelves with unwhole- 5 


ſome Humours. 11 In Order to be well, we 


muſt fraͤm our Youth inure ourſelves to Fa- 
tigue, and eſpecially to Cold, which cauſes 
moſt of the Diſorders of Perſons in Years. 


It is too late when we are old. 
12 When 


108 


> Bk, VI, O the Care of he Body, ch. vi.” | 


» 
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12 When our Health is impaired, we ought. | | 
en to have Recourſe to Phyſicians and 5 
Remedies: But to many Remedies are worſe 28 
than. the Diſeaſe. 13 There are ſome ſlight 4 
Remedies which every one ought to endeavour 
to know, in Order to be his own Phyſician. 14 
But after all, Alſtinence from hurtful Things ir 
better than the Uſe of thoſe which are wholeſome. 
15 Neatneſs and Convenience in our Cloatic, 
Furniture, and Lodging, as well as Order and 
Method in our ſmaller Affairs, have a great 
Influence on Content and good Humour. 16 
A few Tbings are ſufficient for the Drverfion and 5 
Delight of the wiſe Man. 

17 In Point of Diverſions, we muſt al- 
ways prefer thoſe which are noble and uſe- | p 
ful to thoſe which are only agreeable. 18 
Games of Exerciſe and Activity are preferable 
to Games of Chance: The latter miſlead the 3 
Mind, raiſe the Paſſions, and impair Tranqui- 1 
lity. 19 It is an unworthy and vicious Trade, 
that of a Gameſter by Profeſſion, who riſks all th 
his Wealth at Play, and whoſe Aim 1s to grow tis 
rich at the Expence of others. 20 There 1s as, 2 
much Folly, as Ingratitude towards God, in ha- * 
zarding large Sums of Money at Play. 21 God 4 


5 -® i. 4 % w 


did not make us Truſtees of his Bleflings to an 
place them in ſo ill a Bank. Woe therefor. m: 
to all Perſons whatſoever that cannot give a hee 


better 


Bk. VI. Being fPittly wiited 18 G O P. Cl. vi. ren 
better Account of their Stewardſhip t 22 
bs Reading, Eloquence, Poetry, and ufick, 
are Diverſions much more eee er 
that of Ph). 
+23 The Duty of a wit Man not 10 Fant of 
ter Pleaſures, but to uſe them moderdtely when 
they occur, and nortover to know bow td difpenſe 
with themy and to be content toirbout then. 24 
The Senfe of the Love of God gives the Soul 
the only true Satisfaction, and makes it find 
all Things pleafarit and I Fry 


4 * 


CONCLUSION. 


a Return to the great Principle of Ponte of Soul 
; and Content of Mind, namely, 6. being 
4 ped wnlted to GO'D. 


| ROM the inferior Gratifications of 
', Life, we muſt always re-aſcend to 
HH the Fountain of the great and prineipal Sa- 
tisfaction, which is, to be at Peace with G 
as 2 This is the more neceſſary, as T. be World 
a= and our corrupted Natures contain nothing that 
d | can pleaſe us ta the full. 3 All being Vanity 
to and Vexation of Spirit *, the wiſe Man will 
re make it his principal Ne to fear God and. 
= keep his Commandmeiits*. 4 The more intimate our 
ter | P Union 

* Eccleſ, i. 14. C. i. 13. a 
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Bk vl. | Being fri united . GOD. Ch. vl. 


Union with God is, tbe better are we contented, 


and the happier in every Condition whatever. 
5 By this Union our Heart is like a Sanctuary, | 
where God youchſafes to dwell in Order to 


fill it with all his Graces. 6 Above all, we 
are Full of the Hope of a Felicity perfect 


and everlaſting. 7 This gloriqus Expecta- 

tion alleviates all our Afflitions. 8 The Senſe - 
of the Love of God and of aur reciprocal 
Love, is a Foretaſte of the inexpreſſible Plea- 

ſures which are reſerved for us in Heaven, 
9 Meditation, Prayer, and good Works con- 
firm this Senſe. 10 So holy an Union is 
maintained and cemented by a meek and quiet 


Spirit, which is an Image of the Deity. 


II If we thus poſſeſs the Peace of God, 
we ſhall be ſheltered from the Tempeſts and 
Shipwrecks of this Life. 12 The greateſt | 
Revolutions and the moſt terrible Cataſtro- 
phes will not be capable of affrighting us, 
13 And when the Heaven and the Earth ſhall 


come to be IO we foalt not be moved 1 
50 * BEIT! 
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